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THE PRESENT STANDING OF THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY. 


THE idea of Catholic higher studies in this country took its 
first step from aspiration to visible reality in the city of Wash- 
ington on the 24th day of May last. On that day Cardinal Gib- 
bons blessed the first stone of the Divinity building of the Catho- 
_ lic University of America. The rain poured down in torrents 

from first to last, but the President of the United States and his 
Cabinet attended the ceremonies throughout, greeting an assem- 
blage of Catholic prelates and ecclesiastics and representative 
Catholic laymen such as is never, save for the furtherance of 
the very highest interests of religion, brought together in any 
country. All who were invited—and the invitations were sent © 
every where—seemed to recognize that the occasion, being the 
beginning of an American institution of the highest character, 
was worthy of their presence, even at every possible sacrifice of 
interest and convenience. The Archbishop of Boston and the 
_ Bishops of Mobile and St. Augustine and Natchez brought the 
extremes of New England and of the far South together. The 
Bishops of the Atlantic coast and the missionary prelates of 
Wyoming and Montana were there—the last named and Arch- 
bishop Salpointe of Santa Fé being among the most ardent sup- 
porters of the new University, and making the long journey to 
Washington solely to have the honor of being present at the 
laying of the corner-stone. The Archbishop of San Francisco, 
who takes the greatest interest in this work, was only hindered 
‘from being present by the severe illness which had forced him to 
sail for Europe. A conspicuous figure among the assembled 
prelates was Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, now far down in 
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the decline of life, but full of practical sympathy with this under- 
taking. Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, was, of course, pre- 
sent, and has been, especially very recently, of material assist- 
ance in obtaining subscriptions to the endowment. Together 
with the bishops came large numbers of priests, many of them 
men of great merit and from all sections of the latfd; this, too, 
in spite of the storm, which was something really dreadful. 
There was also a vast concourse of laymen of every rank and 
condition of life. 

A peculiar feature of the occasion was the presence on the 
grand stand not only of the numerous representatives of the 
hierarchy, and of all grades of the secular clergy, from the Car- 
dinal to assistant priests and seminarians, but a’ remarkably full 
attendance of the representatives of the religious orders. Very 
Rev. Robert Fulton, Provincial of the Jesuit Fathers, was there 
with several other members of that illustrious society. Also 
prominent members of the Dominican order, Franciscans, 
Benedictines, Augustinians, Redemptorists, Passionists, Lazar- 
ists, Paulists, Sulpitians, Christian Brothers, etc. Other institu- 
tions of learning, whose usefulness cannot but be increased by 
the university, were also represented. Georgetown College 
was there in force. Mount St. Mary’s was present by its presi- 
dent and a large delegation. St. Mary’s, of Baltimore, and St. 
Charles’s furnished a choir of two hundred seminarians. The 
president of the Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Niagara 
Falls, was present. Among the most distinguished visitors 
was the vice-rector of Laval University of Quebec, especi- 
ally delegated for the occasion to express the sympathy of 
that noble seat of learning for her new sister in the Western 
World. : 

The following words from a leaflet printed by the Board of 
Trustees summarizes the event : 


“In accordance with the long-cherished desire of the Catholic clergy 
and laity in the United States of North America, in pursuance of the unan- 
imous decision arrived at by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, and 
under the august approval and encouragement of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
Leo XIII, patron and promoter of every branch of learning, the erection 
of this University, dedicated to the cultivation of literature and science, was 
auspiciously begun on the 24th day of May, 1888, under the administration 
of Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, by James Gibbons, 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore. On this day his Eminence, attended by 
an illustrious assemblage of zealous bishops and priests and distinguished 
laymen, representing every position in the land, solemnly laid the corner- 
stone of the new University in the presence of a vast concourse of citizens. 
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Right Rev. John L. Spalding, of Peoria, preached a sermon appropriate to 
the occasion... . 

“The end proposed by the Council of Baltimore in founding the Wash- 
ington University is to establish a perpetual institution not merely to up- 
hold and strengthen the law of God, the Creator and Redeemer of the hu- 
man race, but also to shed lustre on religion by supplying it with proofs, 
clearer ang clearer every day, drawn from sacred and profane learning, 
and the successive discoveries resulting from the investigations carried on 
by men of genius. And, furthermore, the University is intended to furnish 
young men with such a training in mind and character as will best qualify 
them to contribute in the capacity of citizens to the honor and defence of 
their country.” 


It was to emphatically express sympathy with the sentiment 
expressed by the words last quoted that the President of the 
United States and his Cabinet, and many members of both the 
Senate and House of Representatives, attended the laying of the 
corner-stone. President Cleveland is a Presbyterian and makes 
no disguise of it. He came from a visit to the General Assembly 
of that church direct to the laying of the corner-stone of the Uni- 
versity, and he did so, we venture to say, spontaneously, because 
he and all men know that a religion that in a spirit of amity 
places its chief seat of learning at America’s capital city is worthy 


of respect and deserves recognition. All felt, indeed, that the 


presence of Mr. Cleveland and his Cabinet, especially in such a 
storm, was a great compliment to our religion and to its chief 
institution of learning. Yet there was a reason in it which took 
from it the air of patronizing condescension and lent it some- 
thing like that of official propriety. 

To John L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, is due the credit. of 
first breaking ground, figuratively speaking, for this University. 
It was done in his well-known address, delivered some five years 
ago at St. Francis’ Seminary, Milwaukee. He called loudly 
and vehemently on that and subsequent occasions, and always 
with great force of reason and eloquence, for the pursuit of the 
highest scholarship by American Catholics, carried on in the en- 
vironments of American life. It was his own intense conviction 
that gave him earnestness, but it was the evident need of the 
work and the ripeness of the times and of men’s minds that 
brought him the response of assent and encouragement. It was 
given in unison from the throne of the Sovereign Pontiff, the 
unanimous vote of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, and 
the voice of every organ of enlightened Catholic opinion. 

A committée of sixteen gentlemen was appointed by the | 
Third Plenary Council to select plans and collect means for a 
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suitable structure. Much interest was shown by the members of 
the committee in the work, and their names are here subjoined : 





JAMES CARDINAL GiBBons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
Most REv. JOHN F. WILLIAMS, Archbishop of Boston. 
" “ PaTRICK J. Ryan, Archbishop of Philadelphia. 
“ « M. A. CorrIGAN, Archbishop of New York. ° 
« JOHN IRELAND, Archbishop of St. Paul, Minn. 
RIGHT “ JOHN L. SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria, III. 
«  Joun J. KEANE, Bishop of Richmond, and Rector of University. 
« = MARTIN Marty, Bishop of Dakota. 
“a « C. P. MAES, Bishop of Covington, Ky. 
VERY REV. J. M. FARLEY, Domestic Prelate. 
REv. J. S. FoLEy, D.D., Rector St. Martin’s, Baltimore. 
«“ T.S. Ler, Rector Cathedral, Baltimore. 
« P.L. CHAPELLE, D.D., Rector St. Matthew’s Church. 
MR. EUGENE KELLY. 
MR. MICHAEL JENKINS. 
Mr, THOMAS E. WAGGAMAN. 





The committee decided that it would be most in keeping 
with the character of the University to begin work on the 
plans for the theological department. The construction of the 
building was entrusted to E. Francis Baldwin, the architect 
who drew the plans. The arrangements for the procession and 
the display attending the laying of the corner-stone were under 
the direction of General Rosecrans. The building, which faces 
westward, is to be two hundred and sixty-six feet long, with an 
average width of forty feet, having a northern wing. The 
chapel and library will be ina large easterly transept adjoining 
the centre of the main building. The material is to be stone 
throughout. The style is Romanesque, the drawings showing a 
tasteful and solid structure. It will be pushed through to com- 
pletion without delay. 

Mary Gwendolen Caldwell had laid the corner-stone of the 
financial structure. She gave Bishop Spalding $300,000, more 
than three years ago, in trust for the founding of the Catholic 
University of America. This magnificent generosity has made 
it possible for the American bishops to proceed with the work. 
Her sister, Miss Lina Caldwell, has added $50,000, endowing a 
chair in the divinity faculty. Mr. Eugene Kelly, of New York, 
gave $50,000, likewise endowing a professorship. A gentleman 
of New York City, who desires his name kept secret for the pre- 
sent, gave $50,000 more. The Misses Drexel, of Philadelphia, 
have endowed a divinity chair in perpetuity, to be known as the 
Francis A. Drexel chair, in memory of their deceased father, 
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$50,000. The Misses Andrews, of Baltimore, have endowed a 
divinity chair by a gift of the same sum, dedicated in like man- 
ner to the memory of their father, the late Dr. Andrews, of Nor- 
folk, who spent the last years of his life in Baltimore. This 
beautiful manner of establishing in perpetual benediction the 
memory of beloved friends and relatives will attract large en- 
dowments, some persons of great wealth having informed mem- 
bers of the Board that when through with their present large 
charitable outlays they propose to offer a like tribute to their 
departed loved ones. Certainly to place an honored name in 
perpetual union with a fountain of religious and scientific truth 
is to erect the noblest possible monument to their memory. 

Mr. Patrick Quinn, long known and highly esteemed as the 
treasurer of the Beneficial Saving Fund, a Catholic banking 
association of Philadelphia, gives $20,000; and Mrs. Reynolds, of 
the same city, $10,000. Mr. Louis Benziger, of New York, of 
the well-known Catholic publishing house of Benziger Brothers, 
has given $5,000; and Mr. Loubat and Rev. James McMahon, of 
the same city, each $5,000; Mr. Sinnot, of Philadelphia, gives 
$5,000; Mr. Thomas E. Waggaman, of Washington, $5,000; Mr. 
Frank Riggs, of the same city, $2,000; Archbishop Williams has 
given $2,200. The following persons gave $1,000 each: Car- 
dinal James Gibbons, of Baltimore; Archbishop Patrick J. 
Ryan, of Philadelphia; Monsignor J. M. Farley and Very Rev. 
Arthur Donnelly, V.G., of New York; Very Rev. Wm. Byrne, 
V.G., of Boston; Rev. P. L. Chapelle, D.D., of Washington; 
Capt. Albert Ryan, of Norfolk, Va.; Mr. Charles Hoyt, of Brook- 


_lyn; Mr. James D. Lynch, of New York; Colonel Bonaparte and 


Mr. Charles Bonaparte, -of Baltimore; Mr. William Galt, of 
Washington; Mr. John Hoover and Dr. Daniel B. Clarke, of the 
same city; Mr. Antello, Mr. Martin Malone, Mrs. Catherine A. 
McGrath, Sullivan and Brother, all of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
James Carroll, of Baltimore. 

From the diocese of Louisville came the gift of Mr. Sylves- 
ter Johnson, of New Haven, Ky., a man of venerable years and 
stainless name, a cousin of Bishop Spalding, $5,000; Mr. Daniel 
E. Doherty, of Louisville, $1,000; Dr. Ouchterlony, of Louis- 
ville, one of the most eminent professors of the University of 
Kentucky, gives $500 and a magnificent collection of American 
antiquities whose value is above money calculation. Eight or 
ten gentlemen of Chicago sent to the Board $14,000, no serious 
effort at collection having yet been made in that city. The 
Board has lately received $5,000, bequeathed to the University 
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by the late Mr. John McCaffrey, of Albany, who, that he might 
give just that round sum and no less, provided that if any State 
tax were levied on his bequests, no part of the tax should be de- 
ducted from this one. Mr. Leopold Hiiffer and his three sons, 
now resident in Paris, but still considering themselves subjects 
of the diocese of Richmond, sent their check for $8,000. At 
the last meeting of the Board, after the laying of the corner- 
stone, Bishop Spalding handed in the check of General Lawlor, 
of Prairie du Chien, Wis., for $5,000, saying that the general 
had listened to the Salesianum address, and at its conclusion had 
come forward and said: “ Bishop, the day you start that Univer- 
sity I will give you five thousand dollars.” Therefore the gen- 
eral, whose public spirit in all worthy causes both for religion 
and country is well known, may be called the pioneer in this one. 

A very large sum has been realized from smaller contribu- 
tions, ranging from five hundred and three hundred down, sent 
in from all parts of the United States. So that the amount paid 
down in cash and now in the possession of the Board is nearly 
$700,000 ;* in addition to this sum nearly $100,000 more have been 
subscribed by persons of unquestioned reliability. The property, 
consisting of sixty-five acres, is paid for and held with a clear 
title; the divinity building, estimated at $175,000, ready to be 
paid for as the contracts call for payment, a really splendid 
chapel and library room, attached to the main building, pro- 
vided for by one of the donors, and eight divinity chairs en- 
dowed in perpetuity. When the Board has secured ten en- 
dowed chairs it will consider the divinity faculty complete. 





* For convenience of reference we give the following table of names and figures ; 


Be PRET AS, COMO ces on nnn cscgeccopepegcasécsed cee $300,000 
ee CUT cievacnescbercsccasesess cenase recess 50,000 
Mr, Eugene Kelly, of New York..........ccsececes cove 50,000 
A gentleman of New York........ccceescccccccccsccces 50,000 
The Misses Drexel, of Philadelphia...........csseseeeece 50,000 
The Misses Andrews, of Baltimore...........sseeceecees 50,000 
Mr. Patrick Quinn, of Philadelphia,.............sceeeees 20,000 
Mrs. Reynolds, of Philadelphia.............esseseeesees 10,000 
Mr. Louis Benziger, of New York...........sccceccceceos 5,000 
Mir, Loulat, Of New VOUEs... cecciccccsccsecncnvcgcccces 5,000 
Baw: Pater MMe. 6657 6. oc inecincabrccccacesgogucect 5,000 
Mis, Binnot, OF PHUAGSIDUIA, ... 00000 ccccccseccescessecce 5,000 
Mr. Waggaman, of Washington,..........scescseseseeve 5,000 
Mr, Frank Riggs, of Washington, ..........cescecsesesee 2,000 
SE ND SURO oe 5 cn oniied ce pape peoedanee sees 1,000 
Archbishop Patrick J. Ryan, of Philadelphia............. 1,000 
Mgr. J. M. Farley, of New York,...........cccccceceee 1,000 
V. Rev. Arthur Donnelly, V.G., of New York.......,.... 1,000 
Rev, P. L, Chapelle, D.D., of Washington.............. 1,000 


Capt. Albert Ryan, of Norfolk, Va.......c.ccecseveccees 
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What is looked for, and will doubtless be shortly forthcoming, 
is an additional hundred thousand to stock the divinity library 
and to commence the beautification of the grounds. 

The Board have it in contemplation to make the University 
grounds something like the Pincian Hill in Rome, which is 
adorned with the statues of the great men of Italy. So that the 
grounds of the Catholic University of Washington will in time 
exhibit artistic memorials of the great men of America, in church 
and state, giving among the patriots in the secular order due 
place to all great Americans whatever may have been their 
creed, It may be said that this is a work of ages; we answer 
that the work of ages is shortly done in these quick times. 

The reader will see that the divinity department is, so far as 
its pecuniary and material needs are concerned, a success. The 
money to do the necessary buying and building and supporting 
of the institution is in hand. It may be well to say that some 
of the professors are already engaged and arrangements about 
to be made to stimulate a supply of students. The endowment 
of a divinity scholarship in perpetuity is $5,000. We have little 
doubt that the clergy of the country will shortly have secured 
for their respective dioceses scholarships enough to partly if 
not wholly fill the institution. However that may be, the 
financial condition of the University bids fair to be such as to 
enable the Board to fix the fees low enough to make it an easy 
matter for any promising young ecclesiastic to pay his way. 

Just as soon as the divinity faculty begins its work—and its 
inauguration is to be a feature of the Centennial of the Catholic 


Mr. Chas, Hoyt, of Brooklyn.........cesccsecessecesses $1,000 
Mr, Jas, D, Lynch, of New York........0.ecesseececeres 1,000 
Col, Bonaparte, of Baltimore...........csceececececeees 1,000 
Mr. Chas, Bonaparte, of Baltimore..........0..sseees008 1,000 
Mr. Wm, Galt, of Washington............ Sao aintinrgehh aie. 1,000 
Mr. John Hoover, of Washington.............esseeeeees 1,000 
Dr. Daniel B. Clarke, of Washington.............se000 1,000 
Mr, Antello, of Philadelphia.. .............seecseeesseees 1,000 
Mr. Martin Malone, of Philadelphia................0.00 1,000 
Mrs, Catherine A, McGrath, of Philadelphia............. 1,000 
Sullivan and Brother, of Philadelphia................... 1,000 
Mr. Jas, Carroll, of Baltimore............0..-ceeeceeeees 1,000 
Mr. Sylvester Johnson, of New Haven, Ky..............+ 5,000 
Mr. Daniel E. Doherty, of Louisville, Ky,............... 1,000 
Dr, Ouchterlony, of Louisville, Ky...........2.00esesees 500 
Gentlemen of Chicago, .......cccccccccccccccccccccccece 14,000 
Mr, Leopold Hiiffer and Sons, ............sccecececesees 8,000 
General Lawlor, of Prairie du Chien.................00 5,000 
The estate of Mr. John M. McCaffrey, of Albany, N. Y... 5,000 
PSCTMEROD WUTBRIB 5.0K onke cine +3d c0090 cb ensesevecce 2,200 


EE BITING 0 0 6648 60094 pene 0b 5 bane bo0cens pesca 
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hierarchy in the autumn of 1889—steps will without delay be 
taken to add on the chairs in the faculty of philosophy and 
letters, which will open the avenues of the highest education to 
the laity. It is the calculation of the rector that in four years 
from the present time there will be assembled at the national 
capital a large body of lay students enjoying the advantages of 
the highest education which can be offered by the science of the 
nineteenth century. The Catholic laymen of America will, when 
all is done, enjoy the best fruits of the University. The lawyer, 
the physician, the politician, the merchant, the civil engineer, the 
journalist, the man of elegant leisure will here learn how to 
hold their own as practical Christians and be at the same time 
men among men of these critical times. 

The good of university studies is that they fix the hold of the 
mind permanently upon the elementary principles which have 
been before it from the first beginnings of instruction. Dr. 
Brownson used to say that the best compendium of philosophy 
is the first page of the little catechism, It may be said as truly 
that the best work the highest university course can do, aside 
from forming specialists for professional teaching, is to place 
those primary truths of reason and revelation in such perma- 
nent and easy sovereignty over the human faculties that the 
laws of thought have assimilated them to the complete nourish- 
ment of the intellectual life. 

That the academical departments can be established within 
the time above named we have no manner of doubt. It is 
mainly a question of securing funds; and by the time the reader 
peruses these words the divinity department will have probably 
secured a grand total of a million of dollars. The endowment of 
the other departments will not be more difficult ; there are signs 
that it will be less so. A distinguished gentleman of San Fran- 
cisco, who lately sailed for Europe, being advanced in years 
and of feeble health, has placed the University among his lega- 
tees in his will to the extent of $50,000. Several other bequests 
are already known to be made for the same object. Some 
have followed the example of a hard-working missionary priest 
in New England, who, having little money, has insured his life 
for $5,000 in favor of the University. Other priests have en- 
rolled themselves as life donors of $100 per annum, a splendid 
idea, which ought to be taken up. One gentleman of Baltimore, 
a man of large fortune, has vowed to leave the institution one- 
tenth of his estate. Within a few days of the date of this pres- 
ent writing a lawyer of New York called upon a member of the 
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Board and obtained the legal name of the University corpora- 
tion, saying that he was drawing up the will of a wealthy client, 
who desired to make it his residuary legatee, securing it a con- 
siderable sum of money, and in certain eventualities a very large 
amount indeed. 

Of course it would be absolutely impossible to have a univer- 
sity or any single department of it without a generous endow- 
ment; nor is there any danger of an over-supply of means. But 
the prelates and gentlemen in charge have found that the 
opportunity of assisting a great, national Catholic undertaking of 
the plainest utility and of the highest character has acted of 
itself as a stimulant to the generosity of our wealthier people. 
For example, ten days’ work in the city of Philadelphia, by the 
rector of the University and the archbishop of that city, secured 
$96,000, and they did not go beyond the limits of two parishes. 
The reader can see that the real resources of the country are un- 
touched. Not a single collection has been made in any church, 
nor any personal canvassing that may be called thorough made 
among rich Catholics in any locality whatever. 

It is late in the day either to make or answer objections to 
the University. The two main difficulties have ever been the 
feasibility of raising the necessary funds and the choice of the city 
of Washington as the site. We think that the first objection is 
amply met in this article. As to the second an opportune and 
competent witness is at hand. 

Andrew D. White, late president of Cornell University, in the 
Forum for June last, in an article entitled ‘The Next American 
University,” makes the following argument for Washington City 
as the site of a university. In answering the question how the 
best results in higher education can be secured in this country 
he says: 


“ My answer is, that this and a multitude of other needs of the country 
can be best met by the foundation of a university in the city of Wash- 
ington. But let me say at the outset that what I now advocate is not a 
teaching university at the national capital. That would be, indeed, of vast 
value, and the day is not far off when some public-spirited millionaire will 
link his name to the glory of the country by establishing it. He will 
find the eight or ten millions it will require a small price to pay for the 
glory which it will bring to the nation and to him; he will see that the 
number of men distinguished in science and literature who Jive there or go 
there, the scientific collections streaming into that centre from all points 
of our vast domain, the great national library and the precious special 
and private libraries accumulating there, the attractiveness, accessibility, 
beautiful climate, and increasing salubrity of the place, the facilities of 
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every sort for bringing the best thought of the world to bear upon the 
political centre of the nation—that.all these constitute an argument than 
which none can be more cogent for the establishment of a teaching 
university, in the highest sense of the word, at Washington.” 

Again at the end of his article, which advocates the imme- 
diate founding of an examining university with its offices in 
Washington, he says: 


“The arguments for a ¢eaching university in the city of Washington, 
independent of that which I have now proposed, or supplementary to it, 
I may present in a future article.” 


In going to Washington the Catholic Church moves the 
centre of her activity, which must ever be dominantly intel- 
lectual, close up to juxtaposition with American institutions. 
Every man’s religion has and must have a human environment, 
social, civil, political. That the Catholic student may have such 
environment—not foreign, not local, but American—is a sufficient 
reason for the choice of the Board.* It is well, on the other 
hand, that the distinctive characteristics of our religion may be 
seen in the light of American institutions, and those characteris- 
tics are grouped ina university. The church is an intellectual 
body, founded upon belief, conviction; maintained by devotion 
to principle ; propagated by persuasion: the supernatural assist- 
ance which the church enjoys always comes down to her 
through these intellectual channels, That this is not known to 
non-Catholics is the greatest misfortune the church suffers from. 
This intellectual side of Catholicity can only be adequately re- 
vealed in a university, and in America only at that place where 
the supreme activity of American life—the political—reaches its 
culmination. There cannot but be a gradual cessation of that 
distrust, that suspicion that Catholicity is inimical to free insti- 
tutions, a sentiment which is the greatest obstacle in many minds 
to Catholic truth. When Catholicity chooses a site for its uni- 
versity which is a challenge to the inspection of its whole intellec- 
tual mechanism, it will not be denied fair play. The religion 
which will establish its chief seat of learning in Washington is 
not afraid of the light. 

The simultaneity of the study of religion and of the taking 
on of that human environment which Providence points out as 
the only fitting one for American Catholics, will be the peculiar 
privilege of the student at the Washington University. He will 

* The choice of a site for the University was first made by the Board and afterwards, by 


direction of the Holy See, submitted to the vote of the Bishops, Washington was chosen by 
an overwhelming majority. 
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learn the deep secrets of the supernatural at the same time that 
he assimilates all that is truest of the revelations of God's provi- 
dence in the natural order, as officially discussed and interpreted 
in the capital of the country, There will be nations new and 
old to contest our commercial supremacy, but there are no 
signs abroad that the political institutions whose focus is at 
Washington will be rivalled for generations to come. And to 
be truly an educated Catholic American one cannot leave out 
of his course of studies an appreciative investigation of the prin- 
ciples and the spirit that go to make up the American citizen. 
Meantime the political life of the Union will bring the ablest 
men of our land together to the capital; and there they can feel 
the very throb of the heart of Catholicity, there they can see 
the light of Catholic intelligence at its brightest. 

From the foregoing we see that it is the secular clergy 
who will receive, as they well deserve to receive, the first bene- 
fits of the University.* And this answers a minor objection, 
How will you get the professors and the students? As to 
the faculty, it will not .be difficult to secure it; the preliminary 
steps of the Board in this direction have shown this. And as 
to students, does any one suppose that a clergy of seventy arch- 
bishops and bishops and five or six thousand priests cannot fur- 
nish a good houseful of students of advanced studies ? 

We have said in this article some words showing the advan- 
tages of the political centre of the country for the site of the 
University : to the effect that as man must have, even for the uni- 
versal truth, some local surroundings, he should choose such as 
his country offers of the strictly national, the Catholic American 
being Roman in his doctrine and discipline and American in 
local coloring. But the local and the personal, the traditional 
and the racial, and the national are, after all, but accidental cir- 
cumstances. It is the study itself, and the spirit of the study, 
that make the University of value. That study is free, is sub- 
sequent to the routine of text-books, is absorbent rather than 
mechanical. 

If a young man but idled through his two or three years—if 
he could but keep out of mischief in doing so—idled about the 

* After this article had been sent to press we received from the Rector of the University 
the following words : ‘‘ Proclaim aloud that the philosophical faculty forthe laity will be begun 
without any delay at all after the opening of the divinity faculty in 1889; and that chairsinall 
the branches of psychological, ethical, social, historical, philological, and biological studies will 
be added on as rapidly as means will allow. Measures are also to be taken at once for the 
opening of a first-class public hall in the heart of the city for constant courses of popular uni- 


versity lectures,” He also informs us that his present visit to New England has given several 
other subscribers of $1,000, and will net over $50,000. 
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great buildings and through the libraries, and chatted but for a 
pastime with the serious professors and the eager students ; if he 
but made an object-lesson day by day for a couple of years of 
how the noblest characters he ever saw or will ever see love wis- 
dom and watch at the posts of her doors, he would learn very 
much which is nowhere else to be learned. He would take ona 
high tone for his thoughts, a tone whose notes are heard only 
in great seats of learning. He would never despise principles. 
He could never think that deftness of practical skill can compare 
with deep conviction. He would always respect learning. He 
would, as long as he lived, distrust haste when there is still ques- 
tion of finding out the truth. That ideas rule the world when 
the world is not perishing would become evident to him. Such 
a man will ever be a foe to crowned mediocrity in any of the 
realms of human endeavor. 

If such be the effect upon a mere gentleman idler, whose col- 
lege diploma entitles him to university residence, and whose 
meagre talents or meagre ambition induce him to be but a looker- 
on, it will be something altogether more powerful upon a soul 
really athirst. The pursuit of real learning, the high prize of 
finished scholarship, will then be within reach. Such men will 
be either brilliant in their natural endowments, or will be gifted 
with a resolute purpose, in itself a great talent. These hard- 
working minds will find education in the university as they 
found instruction in the college. These men will become, some 
the disputants in great controversies, some the arbiters of public 
opinion, and some the investigators of departments of knowl- 
edge yet unsearched. 





FAITH. 


Ou! had we Faith, when sorrow clouds our way, 
Still His hand clasping in mute confidence, 
Sweet as an angel's prayer would grow suspense, 
Hope would turn night into a blissful day, 
A reflex of immortal peace would stray 
Into our lives, and all vexations recompense. 
GEORGE ROoTHSAY. 
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SEND THE WHOLE BOY TO SCHOOL. 


To rid one’s self of partisan bias and maintain a just poise in 
the study of a question which deeply stirs the public mind is 
neither easy to do nor likely to be deemed by others successfully 
done when attempted. Such, however, must be the first step 
in all philosophical search for the truth; and it is an essential 
step in the fair treatment of diverse, not to say conflicting, inte- 
rests—very essential in legislating for the whole republic. The 
recent attempt made in the legislature of Massachusetts to place 
the private and parochial schools under State supervision, 
without aiding them in any way pecuniarily, is worthy of study. 
Indeed, the school question to-day engages the most anxious 
public attention, rivets it all the more fixedly because identified 
with the religious question, the most vital, most personal, most 
exigent of all human concernments; engrosses it all the more 
seriously because here meet two great forces that have met 
elsewhere, neither of them confessedly conquered or conquer- 
ing. The only defeat of either, as history suggests, would be 
extermination; but it is our state policy to benefit and not to 
destroy. 

The most generous feelings and the most judicious states- 
manship are therefore demanded by the occasion. The occasion 
has come, the time for the calm view and deliberate action. 
The featherweight of one speech more or one editorial fewer 
counts for nothing in the effort to cause agitation to cease, or 
to postpone it a while longer. Indeed, two movements are al- 
ready initiated; the parochial school movement and the statu- 
tory school movement; the former a right patent in all our 
traditions and laws, even in the very constitution of our State; 
the latter an attempt to bring all institutions of education in our 
commonwealth under statutory control. 

As the latter attempt is the reversal of traditional and appar- 
ently of constitutional rights, it cannot in the end succeed. 
Should it, then, temporarily triumph? In order that we may 
well consider this inquiry, it is necessary to learn the objects 
towards which the parochial and statutory movements are di- 
rected, as well as the criticisms that may properly be uttered 
concerning them. As some authoritative guides we may refer 
to articles in the January Education and the January CATHOLIC 
WoRLD, magazines which hold in their respective fields a quite 
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representative position, and in which we should not expect to 
find without note or comment the statement cf party views which 
they could not endorse. 

Before we can fairly weigh the matter of this discussion it 
is our duty to clear the scales of the makeweights that have 
been thrown into them to deceive the minds of the many who 
desire to judge the question on its merits and with candor. 

Demagogues have imposed upon the credulity of their hear. 
ers, and even guileless people have innocently repeated their 
cry, that the republic is in danger, that a violent opposition 
menaces the public-school system, and that the ultimate attack 
will be made upon free America by command of a foreign po- 
tentate. All this, like the causeless terror of a child, might be 
amusing were it not for the fact that, as in the child’s case, an 
actual injury is experienced by the terrified. 

Calumny has no place in this discussion. There is, properly 
speaking, no disloyalty among us, certainly none characteristic 
of any whole party of our citizens, least of all among the ac- 
cused. Even the decay of the national spirit believed by some 
to be insidiously developing is not attributed to Catholics, but to 
those who are assumed to be the friends of the public school. 
Any one who has read our religious literature at all comprehen- 
sively must know that the Catholic who is faithful to his religion 
must be loyal to his country. The teachings of His Holiness 
Pope Leo XIII., on the Christian Constitution of States, and the 
discourse of His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons on taking posses- 
sion of his titular church in Rome, give fresh confirmation of 
this fact. The papal approbation of the establishment of the 
Catholic University, to be located in Washington, especially 
commends the motive, the “desire to promote the welfare of all 
and the interests of their illustrious republic,” and animates the 
supporters of this great undertaking with the hope that its re- 
sult will be “to give to the republic her best citizens.” 

But, on the other hand, our public-school system has been 
the target for much abuse. ’Tis true, we have always heard its 
virtues extolled on spectacular occasions as the zgis of the free, 
the corner-stone of the republic, and a vital part of the state, as 
important and indispensable as the legislative, judiciary, and exe- 
cutive departments themselves. But then, on “off” days, we 
have observed the platform, pulpit, and press, the farmer, mer- 
chant, and politician, profusely denouncing its inadequacy and 
impotency in answering the demands of our modern life. The 
schools of a quarter-century ago are held up as superior to those 
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of to-day. Going back twenty-five years we should yet find the 
h panegyrist bestowing all his optimistic phrases upon the past. 
No worse things have been said by the so-called “ enemies of 





t the public schools”” than by many of its friends. Hence, it is 
e not to be inferred that because a man criticises our school sys- 
" tem he is to be classed as its enemy. He may, in fact, have de- 


tected its weaknesses and discovered its improvable points by 
. having been in closest contact with it, as pupil or teacher. 





r Says Education editorially : 
; “Yet, strange to say, no class of people in the country, save the high- 
church priesthood, have shown such lack of appreciation of the real func- 
. tion and best work of the public schools as the majority of the American 
“iterat?, The literary and scientific magazines and reviews have been dis- 
tinguished by their ignorant and shallow criticism of the public-school 
system. From Lowell down to Gail Hamilton these critics, with rare ex- 
y ceptions, still fail to grasp the American idea of the common school—the 
c training of a whole people into mental activity, broader intelligence, self- 
control, and the industrial skill that always follows when the head and 
é heart get their rights.” 
O Others besides the /iterati have been critics of the public 
| schools. It was not that they failed “to grasp the American 
4 idea,” but that they failed to discover the typical “ American 
n idea,” or that they failed to see that the American idea was 
S a consummation of the whole matter. Out of all the scrutiny 
€ and stricture the public-school system has derived benefit and 
strength. The only expedient proviso has been, that criticism 
rf should be constructive rather than destructive. The American 
€ idea has thus grown composite. If still there are thoughtful, 
y far-seeing men, who believe that the idea is incomplete, they 
I may be the very best friends of the public system, and in fact 
e some of them are connected with it. A sententious framing of 
, the most advanced idea is, “Send the whole boy to school.” 
Here we find the public-school idea developed into what is 
ad after all the Catholic idea. Hence, the greater reason for har- 
. monious discussion and co-operation. 
“s What is the object of a public-school system, or what is its 
s reason for existence? And how is the parochial school hostile 
-* to it? In the consideration of reasons, only imperative ones are 
e valuable. Arguments of expediency, refinement, fancy, utopian- 
4 ism are of much less account. Pretences and sham theories are 
d not only useless, but pernicious; since, when they are exploded, 





the whole fabric trembles. 
The state is the present generation, aggregate, unified, or- 
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ganized, and assuming, in a representative way, certain respon- 
sibilities. The state has a duty towards the children of its citi- 
zens. Brought into existence without the power or the wisdom 
to care for themselves, they are entitled to that provision for 
their welfare which will at least put it within reach of their rea- 
sonable toil. They are entitled to food, clothing, and homes 
during the years of their helplessness, and to such instruction as 
will enable them to enter successfully, in proportion to native 
abilities, into some of the work that men have to do. The state 
having to correlate human forces, in so far as they need adjust- 
ment, must see that the children get what they are entitled to 
receive. 

The state looks in the same way after the necessities of its 
adult citizens. If burdens fall too hard on commerce or manu- 
factures, if the struggle for existence become too great, if avarice 
grip too tightly the wage of the toiler, the state comes to the 
‘rescue with its equalizing fiat. This is by no means a work of 
charity, but the doing of justice. The lesson of Mons Sacer and 
of the holy Evangel teaches that the head needs the feet and 
hands, and that obligations rest mutually upon noble and peas- 
ant. The children must have good care, and the state has a 
way to demand it even of reluctant parents; and yet the state 
does not undertake to regulate the well-ordered home, ‘or to 
coerce the faithful parent. The children must have a good edu- 
cation, and the state has the right and duty to enjoin it when 
not voluntarily provided. The state has also, by way of adjust- 
ment and economy of forces, established the public-school sys- 
tem. The public school was not from the beginning wholly 
free, and some of the most vigorous champions of its cause have 
in recent years favored the payment of a limited tuition-rate. 
Nor was the school always held to be the peculiar object of 
veneration and eulogy that some seem to desire nowadays to 
make it, declaring it to be the very palladium of our liberties, 
and characterizing indifference or objection to it as an unpatriotic 
spirit. 

The public school was undoubtedly meant to co operate with 
the family in training the child,,and not as the superior agent. 
The teacher was deemed to be ¢m Joco parentis, and that tempora- 
rily, and his jurisdiction was esteemed to cover definite territory 
as necessary to his function, not only the premises of the school, 
but the way to and fro. Thus, the teacher was appointed to do 
a part of the parental duty. Though the candidate who was 
prepared to teach that the world is round or is flat, according to - 
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the wishes of his employers, was quite too impersonal, yet, if 
the teacher be zx loco parentis, he should fairly reflect the paren- 
tal choice. 

The support of the school out of the public treasury is his- 
torically an act of the state, in its attempt to adjust burdens 
according to strength; for the poor were at first relieved of the 
school expense, as until lately has been the case in the supply of 
text-books. Afterwards, to avoid invidious discriminations and 
to simplify the mode of administration, the schools were made 
free as well as public. 

Prof. George Stuart, ot the Philadelphia Central High- 
School, has an article in Education on the “ Raison d’Etre of the 
Public High-School.” He denies that the school is a work of 
charity or benevolence; but, he says, “the principal motive is 
undoubtedly selfishness ” ; and further explains by the use of such 
terms as the “public safety,” the “ public welfare,” “ civic 
duties.” He affirms that the state cannot “leave to chance’”’ 
the education of its citizens for citizenship, and that private in- 
stitutions “depend on chance’”’; and, in illustration, he analo- 
gizes the school system with the prison, the penitentiary, the 
lazaretto, with quarantine, sanitation, street-lighting, money- 
coinage, and trade restrictions. The whole line of the argument 
is based on the false premise that there is the same kind of 
necessity for the public school as for these other public institu- 
tions. No one is likely to send himself to prison, and we cannot 
very well have the individual’s fraction of quarantine, money, 
coinage, or even street-lighting ; yet education is obtained by 
the individual, and those whose education is most useful to the 
state have, in thousands of cases, educated themselves. Fur- 
ther, the private institution no more depends on chance than 
does the statutory school; it depends on the will of the parent, 
so safely calculated upon that large private schools are flourish- 
ing everywhere. 

The intimations of “ safety ” and “ welfare”’ and the compul- 
sory principle shall be considered after we have learned how 
far the education for citizenship is to be carried. Prof. Stuart 
lays down the rule that “benefit that remains wholly with 
the individual or individual interests can found no claim to 
public recognition” ; and then he proceeds to banish “ book-keep- 
ing, type-writing, phonography, sewing, and cooking” from the 
public school. Why not, on the same ground, banish drawing, 
geography, mathematics, and, in fact, all branches except those 
whereby one learns to discharge his “ civic duties”? If the busi- 
VOL, XLVII.—38 
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ness of life and not abstract citizenship is of account, then some 
of these discarded branches are highly practical. 

The Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Dickinson, is an able and probably authoritative expo- 
nent of the statutory idea. He states broadly, in the same 
magazine, that “ the ultimate end of public instruction” is “ true 
men, intelligent, loyal, and virtuous in all the relations of pri- 
vate and public life.” Again, he makes it “a general cultivation 
of the individual as a human being.” This is the idea of “the 
whole boy,” and is rather above the conception of the public 
“safety” or “ welfare” and “ citizenship.” 

As Prof. Stuart represents a class of thinkers, it is necessary 
to quote him further. Bearing in mind that he is discussing a 
question of state polity, we note carefully his intent. He illus. 
trates: “ During the prevalence of the cholera” in Naples “an 
ignorant and superstitious crowd was waiting in a Roman Cath- 
olic church, awestruck, to see the image of the Virgin Mary 
walk out upon the altar... and help them.” He gives no 
reference to authorities for the truth of the narrative or the 
truth of the motive narrated. The application is, however, the 
important point: “ Such ignorance and superstition cannot exist 
by the side of the free public school.” There was a day in our 
country when people of all faiths assembled in their several 
places of worship to pray for the recovery of a stricken Presi- 
dent. There are “ professors” who pronounce that act “ igno- 
rant and superstitious,” and who confidently predict the time 
when “such ignorance and superstition [shall] not exist by the 
side of the free public school.” 

The professor continues his train of thought: 


“At this point we make the digressive remark that the efficiency of 
the American public school in training for citizenship is likely to be 
severely tested in the near future. Until within recent years the immi- 
gration into our country was nearly homogeneous and largely sympa- 
thetic, and assimilation was comparatively easy. But recently there has 
appeared in our midst an element peculiarly alien in race and sympathies, 
or revolutionary in tendencies, and in numbers sufficiently large to disturb 
the calm posture of our social forms and the settled traditions of cen- 
turies. Against the subversive influence of this element our common 
school is our tower of strength, and civics as a branch of instruction as- 
sumes paramount importance.” 


Here is darkly lifmned the danger and “ safety ” alternative. 
The study of “civics” is to save the nation, assimilate the 
“alien” and make him “homogeneous” and “sympathetic.” 
The public schools have trained millions of youths to perceive,’ 
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and think, and express thought ; and many of them have there 
imbibed increased love of country and of virtue. Yet the 
schools have also given education to the vicious, and made them 
more competent for plot and villany. The anarchist is a man 
of science and letters, more dangerous for his cultivated intel- 
ligence. There must be something profounder than civics to 
move the moral nature and inform it. Unless the affections, and 
desires, and the will are rightly directed and developed, all the 
culture, and skill, and craft may be employed in the service of 
evil and to the detriment of the republic. Even though the 
intelligence were trained to comprehend and believe this truth, 
and to know that the wages of sin is death, subjective and objec- 
tive, personal, social, and national, physical, menta!, and_spiri- 
tual, here and hereafter, yet will the choice be determined by 
the stronger motive, and the strong passions will urge to a 
speedy possession, and the alternative will be left to be met 
when its hour may come. One need not be a pessimist to see 
that the unholy ravages of avarice, pride, uncharity, calumny, 
lust, and blood-thirstiness are not stopped by the power of the 
public school. The recorded divorces and suicides, and the 
unrecorded infanticides, taking for example only those proceed- 
ing from a single baleful origin, are numerous enough to startle 
the optimist. If a probable remedy for the gigantic evil be pro- 
posed, none should be so much the friends of our public schools 
as to ignore the suggestion. 

Such a remedy has been proposed. President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, has named it. Catholic preachers have for years pro- 
claimed it. The best guide, the strongest force, the safest 
armor, the most victorious assault in the campaign against evil, 
have always been confessedly those of religion. Hence that 
education which is not allied with religion is inferior to the best. 
And when the school is championed on the ground of its being 
the safeguard of the state we may logically demand a prefer- 
ence for the best safeguard. If it should be said in reply, “ Let 
religion be elsewhere taught,” we may consistently answer that 
the state should “not leave this to chance.” Actual provision 
should be made for religious instruction. 

“Send the whole boy to school,” says the philosopher. The 
“whole boy” is not only physical and intellectual, but also 
spiritual, religious ; and religion is the true basis of all the rest. 
This element our public schools have always lacked ; and when 
Catholic teachers have pointed out the deficiency, how have 
their wishes been met? Has there been any endeavor to meet 
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insolent to argue for “ homogeneity ” and “assimilation ” when 
the constant illustration of those terms interprets them as mean- 
ing, “ Be like us; we should scorn to be like you.” Moreover, 
the people of this olden faith, whea they consider what “ assimi- 
lation” has been, and that a lapse from the faith ends not at the 
first stage, but results in successive evolutions, until all that they 
hold necessary for attainment to blissful immortality is subtract- 
ed, cannot be expected to admire the scheme which is in this 
way commended to them. The commingling of different in- 
terests in a harmony of effort, whether in war, in business, or in 
school, tends to mutual respect; but, so far as there is any real 
commingling, it will take place in other places and times, even 
without the common school. 

. A general exodus from the public schools, however warrant- 
ed, will be detrimental tothem. They are. now adjusted to the 
geographical distribution of pupils. The withdrawal will hap- 
pen at those points where the parochial school is established and 
made ready. Hence, it will not happen contemporaneously at 
all points. This lessens the harm to the public school. It will in 
time, however, seriously affect most of the schools in our larger 
cities. In some districts it will cause the suspension of the 
public school. As the supporter of the parochial school is also, 
according to his means and the requirement of the law, a sup- 
porter of the public schools, he will be entitled to the advan- 
tages of either. Hence, the transfer of his pupils will depend 
upon his time of preparation. The method pursued in the es- 
tablishment of the Catholic University at Washington indicates 
the probable policy in the parochial case. The president of that 
University, the Right Rev. John J. Keane, is making the most 
thorough and comprehensive study of university systems and 
courses, both here and abroad, with the purpose of making the 
youngest university the best in America. There will likewise 
be an opportunity to build and organize for the parochial sys- 
tem more wisely than has been done by the state. We may 
anticipate such a result. 

The requisite time to be consumed in organizing the new 
departure gives our statesmen the season for proposing a policy 
that may obviate the necessity for an independent school system. 
A real desire to accomplish this result would be successful. 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” President Eliot suggest- 
ed permissive religious teaching and exercises ; surely a simple . 
plan to have tried. This might not have met the exigency, the 
radical idea of which is religion as a basic and permeating prin- 
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ciple of education. But it would have been an honest attempt 
to adjust conflicting views. Such attempts are never quite vain. 

Separate schools as parts of a common system seem practi- 
cable. Let the course of study be general and comprehensive, 
as now, specifying subjects or branches of work. Let optional 
lists of text-books be adopted. Let individual schools be desig- 
nated, in proportion to the census, or according to demand less 
exigent, for Catholic or other patrons. The schools would 
naturally, by fact of residence, be conveniently chosen. In case 
that, in any district, the fixed ratio did not permit the establish- 
ment of a school of the kind desired, the pupils might be sent to 
any school where they would conform to the regulations, or 
they might go a greater distance to a school of their own, or 
the parents might undertake, with or without statutory provi- 
sion, the organization of a school at their own financial risk. 
Wherever the state moneys were expended the school would 
be under statutory control. This control being as elastic as has 
been indicated, every class of our people who insist upon a de- 
finite religious mode could be satisfied. The present indication 
being assumed as the rule of the future, only one division would 
be required. All others but the Catholics apparently being 
content with the existing régime, no modification of the public- 
school system would be needed for them. 

All interested parties should be represented on the board of 
control and inspection. The same educational results in speci- 
fied topics could be demanded of all teachers. As an illustra- 
tion of the parallel working, suppose that in two schools the 
programmes are: 9 A.M., Religion; 10 A.M., History. In the 
one, instruction may be wholly ecclesiastic and devotional ; in 
the other, the moral law, ethics, and civics answer the require- 
ments. In the one, the misrepresentations concerning Galileo, 
Mary Tudor, the St. Bartholomew massacre, the Gunpowder 
Plot, the settlements of Maryland and California, and a thousand 
other “drops in the bucket” will be revised; in the other, the 
same or an opposite course will be tolerable, limited in this case 
as in the former by “sweet charity ” and the. candor belonging 
to the “ brotherhood of man.” 

If the objection be raised that an “ establishment of religion ” 
‘is here proposed, the reply is that quite the contrary is sug- 
gested. We have now such an “ establishment,” inherited, it is 
true, but persistent, resisting change. To this is made the ob- 
jection that it does not allow that “free exercise of religion” 
guaranteed by the Great Charter, which styles itself the “ su- 
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preme law of the land.” The plan to allow option would exem- 
plify the spirit of tolerance; persistence in present methods is 
the reverse. The state has no right to establish a monopoly of 
education, because the religious element enters into education ; 
it has no right to establish a dictatorship over private institu- 
tions, at least to such an extent as to constitute a real protective 
tariff in favor of statutory schools; and it would be for the wel- 
fare of the republic that the state be the grand arbiter and 
equalizer of privileges, encouraging all laudable movements in 
the interest of increased loyalty, purer morality, and a sacred 
regard for religion. 
Aucustus D. SMALL. 








‘A THANK-OFFERING TO ——, FOR THREE BEAU- 
TIFUL CHALICES. 








WHOM wondrous heaven and earth can ne’er contain 
These little cups of silver and of gold— 
Thine own free gift of bounty manifold— 
Encompass round about. The Lamb once slain, 
And ever dying mystic death again, 
Within these costly metals dead and cold, 
The warm Life-Blood the rood drank in of old 
Deigns now ‘neath seeming wine-drops to retain. 
What other gift could thus the giver make 
A throne to God’s resplendent majesty— 
A blessed hostess to the Sacred Heart? 
Ah! surely, when our thirst divine we slake 
In these thy loving-cups, most thankfully 
Shall we in prayer give thee a royal part. 


Lewis DRUMMOND, S.J. 
THE COLLEGE, ST, BONIFACE, MANITOBA, 
Sunday after Pentecost, 1888. 
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DOWN ON THE DON'TS. 


IT is the fashion nowadays to administer advice in broken 
doses called “ Don'ts.” They are very well for their side of the 
case, but we now have a longing for some Dos. 

That is a useless battery which has only a negative and no 
positive pole. The plan of these negative advices is a sort of 
one-legged plan, which does not run very far ahead in the race. 
Reformers, teachers, and preachers ought to spend at least half 
of their time in telling us what to do instead of spending the 
whole of it in telling us what to don’t. 

The temperance lecturer says, “ Don’t drink whiskey” ; the 
social reformer says, “ Don’t go to dangerous entertainments” ; 
the pious teacher says, “ Don’t read bad books.”” Now, he labors 
in vain who labors against whiskey, and offers no substitute. 
He labors in vain who preaches against bad amusements, and 
has no good amusement to recommend. He labors in vain who 
decries bad books, and has no good books to offer instead. So 
we are tired of the unpractical, frowning Don’ts, and long for 
some smiling, practical Dos. 

It is useless to inveigh against injurious amusements if you 
do not at the same time point out some amusements that are 
lawful. Suppose an objectionable play is coming to town, and 
the pastor implores his flock to avoid it. They resolve to do 
so; but when the show comes and there is no counter-amuse- 
ment for them to seek, do you think they are going to remain at 
home, or on their knees? Oh! no, oh! no—alas! for poor hu- 
man nature—the pastor’s good counsels go to the winds, and 
the young people go to the play. Here I recall an incident. 

An austere adviser was lecturing some young people about 
certain amusements. ‘“ We hope,” said they, “ you don’t object 
to square dances. There is no harm in them, is there?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “they ave harmful. You should not 
dance them unless, at the same time, you can be meditating on 
seven truths. These are death, judgment, heaven, hell, the 
sufferings of the souls in purgatory, the terrors of the dying, and 
the sorrows of the Passion. If you can be thinking seriously of 
these seven truths, then you may dance—not otherwise.” 

“Well, may we play games?” they asked. 

“ There is a great deal of harm in most games,” answered he. 

They felt discouraged. “ But there’sno harm in going to the 
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Circus, is there?” they suggested hopefully. He was so aghast 
they dropped that subject quickly. “Ah! then, we can play 
cards, can’t we?”” Whereat he was worse shocked than ever; 
so that in desperation they finally asked: “ Well, is there any- 
thing at all that we may do to amuse ourselves ?” 

He smiled radiantly and answered ‘with all benevolence: 
“Yes, of course there is "—they were all-expectant—* you may 
play dominoes!”’ 

And after all his Don’ts this was the only Do he had to 
offer. Think of their ecstatic joy in being allowed the exhilar- 
ating dissipation of dominoes every evening of their lives! 

Here’s another instance of the failure of Don'ts. A stern 
guardian disapproved of square dances. His motto was: “1 
don’t believe in having young people spend half the night in 
square dances.” Did he gain his point? Hedid. His young 
people do not spend half the night in square dances; they spend 
the whole night in round dances. 

So, he who would successfully combat forbidden pleasures 
must point out a way to lawful ones. It is the same with drink : 
the antidote for bad stimulants is good stimulants. 

The temperance pledge, I think, could be improved, if it ex- 
acted not only a solemn promise to avoid liquor, but just as sol- 
emn a promise to use a fair share of temperance drinks. 

It is money which supports the liquor cause in our land, and 
it is money which should support the temperance cause. This 
idea of-trying “moral suasion” on the barkeeper is poetical 
but weak. All day long you may urge him: “ Don’t sell liquor 
any more. Don’t be coining blood-money. Don’t be fattening 
on the bodies and souls of helpless victims. Don’t be enriching 
yourselves by impoverishing others. Don’t build your palace 
on the hovels of your patrons. Don’t weave your wife’s silks 
out of the rags of other women.” When once the tiger has 
tasted blood nothing else will satisfy his appetite. When once 
the liquor-dealer has found how easy it is to fatten on the life- 
blood of his prey by means of the bar-room no other means of 
livelihood will satisfy him. The story of the pet tiger is old but 
apropos. 

A British officer in India owned a young pet tiger, which 
was as gentle as a dog, and often sat by his side licking his hand. 
One day the officer was sleeping in his bunk, and when he 
awoke found the tiger—now full grown—at his side licking his 
hand. The beast’s rough tongue had abraded the skin and 
drawn the blood to the surface, and this he was tasting with 
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evident enjoyment. The officer naturally attempted to with- 
draw his hand, but a low, terrible growl warned him to keep 
still. Did he gently say to the tiger: “Don’t lick my hand 
any more, please. Don’t drink my. blood. It is very wrong 
and cruel of you; I have been your kind and loving master these 
many years”? No. Neither did he recommend to that tiger 
some anti-blood-drinking tracts, nor did he telephone for some 
anti-blood-drinking lecturers. No, none of that; he doubled up 
his disengaged arm, felt for the pistol beneath his pillow, drew 
it forth, and the next moment the brute, shot through the heart, 
rolled over harmless on the ground. That is the sort of treat- 
ment I would recommend for the barkeeper: figuratively, of 
course, | mean—figuratively. 

To make the strictly temperance saloon flourish is the only 
way to make the intemperance saloon decay. Therefore I beg 
the temperance lecturers to add a positive counsel to their nega- 
tive demands; to make the pledge signers say: “I promise to 
avoid the liquor-selling store, and I promise to patronize the 
temperance store.” 

In regard to reading, the Do which I oppose to the Don'ts 
is this: When the young graduates are about leaving college or 
convent the fond teacher says: “ Now, my dear child, you will 
promise me never to read so-and-so? Don’t risk your faith on 
such-and-such dangerous literature. Don’t take up infidel books 
and forbidden novels.” And the grateful graduate promises 
(what is there he would not promise at that moment tohis tried 
and trusted tutor?) that he will not read the proscribed books. 

Now why, oh! why doesn’t that earnest teacher strike while 
theiron is hot? Why not say to his pupil: “ Do take up such and 
such a course of reading.. Do subscribe for a good Catholic 
paper, Catholic magazine, and to a Catholic library. Do prom- 
ise me you will do this” ? 

I wish that every graduate would give his written pledge 
binding himself specifically to obey this injunction, promising 
faithfully to read our brightest, best, greatest Catholic authors. 
I wish that all our Catholic students would emerge from their 
commencement halls carrying in one hand their diplomas and 
in the other the carefully worded, solemnly taken, and duly 
signed reading-pledge. I wish they were taught to consider it 
as important, as necessary a part of the closing exercises as the 
diploma itself. Such a practical course would have a marked 
and immediate effect on the Catholic press. 

Concerning entertainments, the Do that I would oppose to 
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the Don’t is this: That if pure and wholesome dramas and other 
pastimes were offered to the Catholic public, there would be lit- 
tle need to say to them: “Don’t go to bad plays or immoral ope- 
ras.” Why, just see, even now, how well patronized are some 
miserably gotten-up church-fairs with their one lemon, three oys. 
ters, and other sleight-of-hand apparatus. Isn’t it pathetic to see 
the good-natured crowds that patronize them? Isn’t it touch- 
ing to see the dense throng which generously pays its money to 
be entertained two or three hours by the burnt cork, thé old 
chestnut, and the doleful plaint of the amateur minstrel? All for 
sweet charity, you know. Another hopeful sign of the public 
taste is the immense popularity of such absurd but rather inno- 
cent and really musical operas as those of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
It shows how willing the public is to avail itself of harmless 
pastimes. 

The need of organized, innocent recreation is too little at- 
tended to. It is a large, unoccupied field, where many willing 
hands, witty brains, and+sincere hearts could be employed to 
great advantage. Truly he who, for the love of virtue, devotes 
himself to the entertainment of the young is an angel of the 
Lord, doing far greater service than the inert, albeit pious, ad- 
monisher who simply Don'ts. 

That Christian mother who provides rational amusement for 
her children performs a noble and blessed duty. She sets 
aside certain evenings to be entirely devoted to the entertain- 
ment of her young folks. She gathers a congenial assembly of 
youthful neighbors. She treats them to a pre-arranged pro- 
gramme of varied diversions. She makes it her business to 
teach them graceful games and merry dances. She buys the 
prettiest and newest music. She arouses their interest in in- 
structive as well as hilarious games. Such a mother does more, 
far more, towards keeping her children out of sin than those 
other mothers—just as pious, perhaps, but not nearly so wise— 
who sit down and say to their children: “ My dears, don’t dance 
round dances, don’t go to balls and parties, don’t learn to waltz, 
don’t go to dancing-school, etc.”” Their advice is disobeyed, 
because they work the Don’t plan only and forget the Do. But 
our wise mother runs her plan of campaign on the Do style, 
and wins every time. Her young people are kept so busy with 
their charades and tableaux, their games and sociable square 
dances, that they don’t get a chance to think about round 
dances. What a merry scene it is too! Yet she does not need 
to veil her picture of the Madonna; her copy of the Transfigura- 
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tion, or her bas-relief of the Good Shepherd. She does not need 
to feel ashamed of the merriment going on before them. Our 
Lord himself was present at the wedding- feast of Cana, and our 
Lord's picture is not out of place among these innocent recrea- 
tions. 

As the young people skip from one end to the other of her 
long parlors, as their laughter rings around her chandeliers, as 
their manoeuvres and novel evolutions of new-fangled games 
are reflected from her stately mirrors, as their joyous voices 
make a babel of enlivening sounds throughout her rooms, as the 
assemblage breaks up early with pleasant good-bys to her and 
gay au-revoirs to each other, she feels that moral triumph which 
the Don’t mother can never feel. 

I know one practical mother whose sons were rather given 
to strong language. One day she said to them: “ Boys, in- 
stead of swearing so, just let me tell you what to do. Sub- 
stitute the word consider, with an accent on the con, say, for 
instance, ‘Consider the luck,’ or something of the sort.” The 
idea took, and took so well that not only her sons, but their 
neighbors and playmates, followed the plan. And now, to hear 
the way those chaps “consider” this, and “ cornsider” that, and 
“consider” everything, is funny. 

Oh! yes; one Do is worth a dozen Don’ts. And blessings 
too on the good-natured paterfamilias who “stoops to con- 
quer.” His creed is expression, not suppression. He believes 
in not plugging up the kettle’s mouth, but in leaving a safety- 
valve for the surplus steam of youth. He knows the value of 
interesting and wholesome merriment. One of his first dogmas 
is: “Give the boys home accomplishments.” He has each one 
taught some musical instrument. One takes the flute, a second 
the violin, another the piano, and yet another the trombone. 
Hard on the neighbors? Well yes, rather; but neighbors are 
tough, and must learn to put up with some things for the public 
good. Our jolly pater does not stint in buying his boys home 
amusements and material for out-door sports, and thus he more 
effectually keeps them out of harm than the Don’t father, who 
merely says to his children, ‘‘ Now, boys, don’t go into bad com- 
pany, into drinking-saloons or gambling-dens ; don’t drink, don’t 
bet, and don’t loaf in the streets.” Our jolly Do father takes his 
boys when they are young (it’s the only way), and cultivates in 
them a taste for cheerful home pastimes, invites the lads of the 
neighborhood, has tip-top suppers now and then, birth-day 
parties and rewards-of-school-success parties on occasion, en- 
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courages them in music and the poetry of motion “on the 
square.” He has them patronize the gymnasium, the riding- 
school, swimming-school, and even the shooting-gallery and the 
ten-pin alley, but, above all, the Catholic clubs of his parish. 
Adroitly managing so that his boys think they are having it all 
their own way, he apparently leaves them to themselves and 
stays in the background; but all the while he is the controller of 
their every enjoyment. 

But does this wise pater exist at all? Ay, that’s the ques- 
tion. That he does not exist very numerously is beyond ques- 
tion. And then the masses who have neither wise and wealthy 
fathers, nor pious and prudent mothers—what is done for their 
amusement? Qh! when I see institutions established for the 
rational entertainment of the poor I could fall down and wor- 
ship the originators. And Iam filled with shame and envy as 
I think: “ Why were not Catholics the first movers in this? 
Why are not Catholics its chief supporters? Why do non- 
Catholics get ahead of us so often in these matters?” And I 
blame it chiefly on the Don'ts—those miserable, theoretical 
Don’ts that expect impossibilities from frail human nature, he- 
roic sacrifice from feeble sinners, and saintly endurance from 
ordinary mortals. 

He who would prevent dangerous pleasures must furnish 
innocent ones or—transform his charges into saints and angels. 

. Why am_I so cantankerous on the subject of Don'ts? Be- 
cause I’ve been watching—for long years, watching the failure 
of them. I have seen so many pious mothers and so few pious 
sons; I hear such strong Don’t lectures and see such weak re- 
sults ; I hear such powerful denunciations of forbidden dances, 
and calculate that the number of young Catholics who don't 
dance them is about one in five hundred; I have observed such 
vast floods of anti-liquor eloquence, and such vaster floods of the 
liquor itself ever increasing. That is why I am down on the 
Don'ts; not that I would altogether abolish them—Heaven for- 
bid !—but that I would show how utterly impotent they are 
without the Dos. 

Injudicious Don'ts, with regard to pleasure, are responsible 
too for a fallacy, an actual heresy, among many Protestants. 
They have come to regard pleasure asa sin in itself. Card- 
playing, dancing, fiddling, even merry conversations, are con- 
sidered as intrinsically sinful. This error, like all error, is based 
on truth, at least partially. Pleasure is indeed the most formid- 
able, most dangerous weapon of the devil. But it is only a 
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weapon, and can be wrested from him, taken in hand by our Do 
angels, and wielded in the service of the Lord. 

He who invented progressive euchre—may his tribe in- 
crease!—created a Do which is a better preventive of sinful 
amusements than the longest string of Don’ts ever invented. 
The originators of the Catholic Knights of America and the 
Catholic Benevolent Legion—blessings on them !—dealt a heavier 
blow upon secret societies than was ever dealt by aggressive 
book or sermon, The founder of a Young Men’s Catholic 
Lyceum is a good angel in disguise. Each promoter of Catho- 
lic sociability does more to prevent mixed marriages than the 
strongest denunciation of them ever does. 

The Y. M. C. A. and the Seamen’s Bethels go further towards 
mitigating the liquor curse than do all the temperance lectures 
and all the pledges ever signed. 

The promoter of jolly games and frisky frolics, of good music, 
innocent dramas, and all wholesome evening gayeties among 
young people, does more towards preventing round dances, 
opera-going, and vile theatricals than does the most vehement 
preacher. 

There is in this city one admirable Do which goes further 
towards preventing immoral reading than a five-year course of 
Don’ts—a Catholic library, terms ten cents a month, one book a 
week! Would there were a similar institution in every Catholic 
parish in the world! It contains, besides standard works, nearly 
four hundred novels. This is as it should be. The bulk of man- 
kind are people of weak intellect, and the bulk of a public library 
should be selected accordingly. These novels supply with a 
harmless pabulum the masses who w// read mediocre, sensation- 
al stories, and never care for anything better. Thus does this 
Do effectually prevent sinful, injurious reading. 

Yes, Don’ts have doubtless their share in the cure of present- 
day evils, but by far the greater share in this cure belongs now 
to the anti-don’ts. 

O ye fathers and mothers, ye teachers and preachers, ye 
writers and fighters, whose counsels are all negative and none 
positive, change your tactics for a while. Do! Starve us no 
longer on withering Don'ts, but feed us awhile on delectable 
Dos. M. T. ELDER. 


NEw ORLEANS, May, 1888. 
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A MYSTERY OF THE OUTPOSTS. 
I, 


THE mountain district extending southwestwardly from the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad between Harper’s Ferry and Oak- 
land, towards Stanton and Green Briar, was during the Civil 
War the theatre of many stirring actions of which but little 
account has hitherto been set down in the record of that fateful 
period in American history. A few miles south of the railroad 
is the once weil-travelled Northwestern Turnpike, which Wash- 
ington when a young man helped to lay out as a means of com- 
munication between the tobacco plantations of the Old Dominion 
and the country about the headwaters of the Ohio. In the 
entire distance, however, between the Grafton, where, coming 
down from Pittsburgh, it crosses the railroad, and Winchester, 
where it finally debouches from the mountains into the lovely 
valleys of the Shenandoah, this turnpike passes through but one 
town, and that is Romney. Forty miles west of Winchester is 
Romney, a true mountain fastness, with its court-house, and two 
hundred or three hundred houses couched on a tolerably level pla- 
teau. Lofty ranges shut it inon all sides, except for the two gaps, 
one east and one west, by which the turnpike makes its way, and 
two other defiles, one north and one south, through which flows, 
winding around beneath Romney, the deep and rapid stream of 
the South Branch of the Potomac. By a road following the 
valley of that river Romney is connected with Moorefield to the 
south, and with Green Springs Run on the railroad to the north. 
The scenery is everywhere picturesque, but it is also everywhere 
sombre, gloomy, and almost savage. From its natural situation 
Romney early in the war became the centre of Confederate 
activity for this region, and it was consequently an objective 
point for the Union commanders of the Upper Potomac, who 
between July and October, 1861, made at least three attempts 
to capture and hold it, but, only the last time with complete 
success. ; 

Six or seven miles north of the town the river makes a sud- 
den bend towards the east, and at this point is crossed by the 
high road from Romney to Green Springs Run. In 1861 a 
graceful suspension bridge carried the road across. South of the 
river is a rugged hill crowned by an outcropping dun mass of 
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vertically stratified rock, which from afar bears a likeness to an 
ancient and crumbling castle. On the opposite bank-a lofty 
ridge comes to an abrupt end, presenting an almost perpendicu- 
lar face to the river, but leaving beneath a few yards of dry shale 
that afford space for a rough wagon road. 

The high road passes along the western base of these heights, 
and at the bridge sends off two connecting roads towards the 
east, one around the castellated hill, and one along the shaly 
margin on the other side. A mile east of the bridge, where the 
hills fall away on either hand, the unconfined channel of the 
river spreads out to nearly double its width above, so as to be 
fordable at all seasons of the year, furnishing an easy means of 
communication between Winchester and points to the north of 
the bridge. 

The war had within a few months of its beginning stripped 
this never thickly-settled part of Virginia of most of its able- 
bodied white men. Hill-side and valley, as well as the craggy 
and desolate mountain ranges, seemed to belong once more to 
the wild things of nature. The scream of an eagle soaring in the 
vault of the gray sky would call out in response a discordance of 
harsh and jarring animal sounds. Even the few Union soldiers 
who occasionally appeared in view seemed to move about with 
more stealthy step than the foxes, which now and again scam- 
pered from thicket to thicket and from knoll to knoll. Graceful 
deer with spreading antlers would peer out from the forest 
growth, and then without fear stride leisurely on through the 
quiet glades. 

The Wire Bridge and the ford constituted together a stra- 
tegic point of considerable importance to the Union troops 
occupying Romney ; were it once to fall into possession of the 
Confederates, Romney would be cut off from direct communi- 
cation with the Baltimore and Ohio railroad and from supplies, 
except by means of a much longer and a more circuitous route. 
For this reason General McClellan had, immediately on the cap- 
ture of Romney by the Unionists, ordered that a picked company 
of infantry should be sent at once to the bridge to become its per- 
manent guard, with outposts thrown out in various directions, 
but especially at the northern approach to the ford. 

The company selected well deserved the confidence reposed 
in it; it was composed of young men mostly of Western birth, 
and of Irish and Yankee stock chiefly. It had played a dashing 
part in the attack on Romney, and was destined in many subse- 
quent campaigns in the Shenandoah Valley, under Shields on 
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the Peninsula, at Antietam, at Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, in 
the Wilderness, at Spottsylvania, at Cold Harbor, and, finally, in 
the wearying siege of Petersburg—in more than sixty battles, to 
display that combination of intelligence, endurance, high spirits, 
versatility, and courage under all imaginable trials which 
mark American soldiers of the very highest grade. 

Just at this time “ Stonewall” Jackson, scarcely yet risen to 
fame, was in command of the Confederate troops at Winchester, 
and information had been brought to Lander, the Union com- 
mander at Romney, that Jackson‘was meditating a movement 
towards the railroad in order to cut off the Union force from its 
supplies. General Lander had long enjoyed a reputation for 
boldness, but somehow the gloom of this treacherous mountain 
region seemed, from first to last during the war, to have in- 
spired most of the Union commanders with a feeling of caution 
that closely bordered on timidity, and Lander proved no excep- 
tion. At all events, it was taken for granted that should the ru- 
mors of Jackson’s intentions turn out to be well founded, Gene- 
ral Lander would abandon Romney and, gathering up all his 
force, retreat to the safe vicinity of the railroad. 

The month of January, 1862, had come. During the night of 
the 8th snow had been falling steadily and quietly down, and now 
hills and mountain slopes, valleys and ravines alike were over- 
spread by a coverlet so white, smooth, and immaculate that the 
limpid, eddying water of the South Branch appeared by com- 
parison dark and turgid as it wound along. The slender fabric 
of the suspension bridge seemed to be spanning the stream with 
nothing more substantial than a pair of long, downward-curving 
festoons of white feathers and swan’s-down. The little log cabin 
at the northern end of the bridge, constructed by the out-post 
company for the purpose of a guard-house, and the rough board 
shanties higher up the road, and nestling in the shelter of the 
ridge which rose behind it, which were the company’s quarters, 
were buried nearly out of sight. 

But the high road itself, coming down from the north past 
the company’s quarters, crossing the bridge, and turning around 
the castellated hill, and then following the bank of the river on 
to Romney, was plainly visible in spite of the snow; the wide 
wagon-tracks through it evidenced recent and heavy traffic. 

The afternoon is fast wearing away. The air is damp, but 
with scarcely a rift of wind, so that the smoke from the wattled 
chimneys of the guard-house and company’s quarters ascends 
straight upwards and afar before it is diffused out of sight. The 
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voices of the sentinels idly calling to one another from either end 
ot the bridge sound shrill, like the voices of children at play. 
Night settles rapidly down at this time of the year in the moun- 
tains, and daylight has just gone out. 

In a hollow spot, fifty yards, perhaps, to the north of the ford, 
a group of seven men are standing or squatting around a picket 
fire. The little conversation between the men is in a low tone, 
and all else about is still, except for the rippling of the South 
Branch over the rocky bed of the ford. A few moments ago they 
had heard the flourish of bugles sounding the beautiful call known 
as “ Retreat”; that was the sunset signal of a Union cavalry force 
in bivouac at Springfield, two miles away, in the direction of the 
railroad. One of the soldiers standing at the fire has a ser- 
geant’s triple chevrons on his sleeve. He draws a silver watch 
from his inside pocket, and, after a glance at it, says to a man 
who is drinking the last draught of something from his canteen: 
“ Five o'clock, Tully. Go on post!” 

“ Allright, sergeant,” the man addressed answers in a thick 
voice, and having adjusted his belts, raised his musket and fum- 
bled over the lock an instant, he puts the piece “ aport”’ in front 
of his body, and goes out with a decidedly unsteady step to- 
wards the river. 

The sergeant shook his head with a feeling of uneasiness, and, 
as he looked around the group, muttered: “ One is as bad as an- 
otifer ; they are all fuddled!” Tully’s footsteps were still heard 
crunching the snow when, in the direction in which he had dis- 
appeared, aslight flash glimmered through the dingy air, and 
there came thence the report of a musket-shot, sounding dull 
and without resonance amid the snow-covered hills. The wary 
men—wary, in spite of the condition which the sergeant had dis- 
cerned in them, from force of long-established habit—trampled 
out their fire and, without uttering a word, moved swiftly to the 
ford. 

As they came near the river, the sergeant in a loud whisper 
called “ Tully!” 

“ Here, sergeant!” came the answer in a like tone from Tul- 
ly, who was kneeling beside a prostrate figure. “Here is Cale, 
dead!” he said to the sergeant, who by this time had reached 
the river-bank at the ford with his whole party. 

The cautious sergeant, much as he might be interested in 
the death of one of his soldiers, did not, however, forget his duty 
and responsibility to guard against surprise. “Keep down, 
boys!” he commanded, stillin a loud whisper. ‘“ Maybe the 
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enemy is right at the other side of the ford and can see us,” he 
continued, and touching one of his men on the shoulder he di- 
rected him to go as quickly as possible to the bridge and report 
what had taken place. The man darted off as bidden. “ Poor 
Cale!” the sergeant murmured, as he looked at the body of the 
dead sentinel. “But,” he said, turning the body over and 
searching as well as he could in the dark, “I don’t find any 
wound.” 

“ Wait until we get him to the light,” Tully said, and the ser- 
geant assented, and then he turned his gaze once more towards 
the other side of the river, where the road ran along the bank. 
“I don’t believe there is anything across there,” he said, “or we 
would see more of it by this time.” 

“I saw some one running away from there,” said Tully, point- 
ing to the opposite side of the ford, “just as I came—that was 
the second after the shot was fired. There!—what’s that?” 
he exclaimed, pointing to a dark object close to the edge of the 
water. 

“ That’s only a laurel-bush,” the sergeant answered. 

“No,” persisted Tully; “it’s a man! I’ve been on this post 
too often not to know everything over there by sight. That’sa 
man! Don’t you see it moving now?” 

But the snow, which had been threatening for some hours, 
suddenly began to fall, and it came down in soft flakes, shutting 
out completely the view on every hand. 


II. 


There is a remark of Uncle Toby in Tristram Shandy to 
the effect that the English army “swore terribly in Flanders.” 
In that there is nothing strange, for probably all armies in cam- 
paign can be charged with the same offence, and as 77ristram 
Shandy is a book which neither on its own account nor on ac- 
count of its author is entitled to any weight, a quotation from it 
here might seem far-fetched only for the following explanation. 
It affords an opportunity to parody Uncle Toby's saying by an- 
other, which is true at least and belongs to history, along with 
much else that is good, bad, or indifferent. It is this: Our army 
drank terribly in Virginia. Not that all our army drank terribly 
—or even at all. By no means. There were many, both offi- 
cers of every rank and soldiers of no rank at all, who resisted 
the strong temptation which all the circumstances conspired to 
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place in their way. And stch temptation as there was! Hard- 
ship and exposure such as no tongue or pen could adequately 
describe, and at all times the complete absence of those various 
associations which, in ordinary life, involve the ever-present 
censorship of religion, and of generally virtuous and self-respect- 
ing surroundings. There were many, it must be repeated, who 
did not yield, but then it did seem at times as if those who 
drank at all drank their own share and the share of the absti- 
nent as well, or very much more indeed, for the number of the 
abstinent, though large absolutely, was comparatively so small 
that their share, supposing them to have been entitled to ashare, 
could not have sufficed to produce the demoralization that too 
often prevailed. How many well-laid plans of campaign or bat- 
tle turned out disastrous and bloody failures, wanton sacrifices 
of life, time, and money, because of brains fuddled by liquor, 
not even conscientious historians will ever be able to ascertain 
to the full extent. From generals commanding, who made the 
plans or supervised their execution, to subaltern officers, and to 
plain privates upon whom the details rested, there were innu- 
merable instances at all times of gross incapacity, attributable to 
nothing else than the assuaging of the alcoholic thirst. For this 
deep drinking anything and everything offered an excuse. 

During the afternoon, but a few hours before Cale was found 
dead at his post at the ford, a regiment of Indiana infantry had 
passed along the road from Green Springs Run and over the 
Wire Bridge on its way to Romney to reinforce Lander. For 
such a body and its ¢mpedimenta to cross a fragile bridge requires 
some time. It can cross in small sections only, and the move- 
ment of its heavily laden wagons with their straggling six-mule 
teams is even still more aggravatingly slow; one wagon at a 
time, and that at a most leisurely walk, so as not to endanger 
the bridge on which so many eventualities of a campaign may 
depend. 

Of course the marching regiment, having just come from 
Cumberland, was well provided as to its canteens, if in no other 
respect, and during the fraternization which took place between 
them and the outpost company, in the long halt before crossing 
the bridge, a liberal supply of the liquor found its way into the 
hitherto empty canteens of the outposts, and, in spite of standing 
orders and of the watchfulness of some of the officers, got into 
the heads and heels of some of the men on duty, not merely at 
the bridge, but at the various picket-posts, including that at 
the ford. 
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Now, the commandant of the cofmpany was not austere by 
any means. On the contrary, Captain Bonnom was a great fa- 
vorite everywhere with officers and men, On the march, in 
camp, or on picket, it was a pleasure to serve with him or under 
him. In the thick of battle he was the soul of gayety and seldom 
failed to impart his own high spirits to those around him. No 
military martinet knew the drill or the technicalities of army 
routine better than he. From “setting up” a raw recruit to 
manceuvring a battalion, or even a brigade, he was as sure and 
correct as the hand-book of tactics itself, but, rigid disciplinarian 
as he was, he always spared others rather than himself, and his 
sunny nature rarely permitted him to keep a scowl! long on his 
face, even on those infrequent occasions when he might think it 
proper to be angry. He was a devout Catholic, but he did not 
make his religion offensive to others, so that even a Protestant 
chaplain had quietly pointed him out to officers as a model of a 
Christian soldier and gentleman. Captain Bonnom was, how- 
ever, strictly abstinent from liquor, and almost the only thing 
that seemed able to stir his animosity deeply was a breach of dis- 
cipline, or an evil action of any sort, resulting from alcohol. 

The Indiana regiment had passed over the bridge and on to 
Romney. The “retreat” roll-call had been attended to at the 
company’s quarters and the men were contentedly enjoying their 
supper—all but a few who had been too,much affected by the 
free drinking during the afternoon, and who were now stretched 
out in a more or less stupid condition on the floor or the bunks 
of the guard-house down at the bridge. 

The “quarters ”’ consisted of five roughly constructed board 
shanties ; one small one for the captain and his two lieutenants, 
and four others of larger proportions for the four sections of the 
company. Next to the captain’s hut came the First Section, 
that is to say the fourth of the company occupying the right in 
line of battle, and therefore the tallest men of the command. 
The Fourth Section, composed of the left of the line of battle, 
occupied the shanty at the other extreme, and between the two 
sections there was evinced the mutual contempt and ill-will usu- 
ally felt between tall and short men. The “little fellows,” as the 
Fourth Section was called, were wont to boast that they did 
more work, marched better, and took a larger proportion of 
their men into battle than the big fellows of the First Section, 
who, they added, were only good to growl and to devour ra- 
tions. Indeed, it was a common subject of remark that the First 
Section would eat its whole day’s supply at breakfast, and then 
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starve and grumble for the rest of the day, unless it could man- 
age to beg, borrow, or steal some of the more abstemious Fourth 
Section’s store. The First Section, swelling with the import- 
ance of its bigness, generally contented itself by returning a dis- 
dainful frown to these venomous taunts. The Second and Third 
Sections, composed of medium-sized men, habitually maintained 
an attitude of amused impartiality between the giants and the 
dwarfs. 

The First Section seemed to be taking things easy, as they 
usually did when they had had enough to eat. Their shanty, 
like the other three, was about fifteen feet long by twelve wide, 
affording shelter to fifteen or sixteen men, about one-third of the 
entire company being constantly on duty, either at the bridge or 
at the outlying posts. In the centre of the long side of the struc- 
ture was a wide hearth, made in a good imitation of the Vir- 
ginia style by building the chimney on the outside and cutting 
an opening through the wall for the fireplace. Opposite was a 
long, rough shelf about eight feet wide, extending the whole 
length, furnishing a bunk for one-half the inmates, the other half 
sleeping on the floor beneath. On either side of the hearth 
stood seven or eight loaded muskets, each having a set of belts 
and a cartridge-box suspended to it; all ready to be grasped on 
the instant of an alarm. 

The First Section are taking it easy, and no wonder, for they 
are finishing what looks like a very good supper: broiled juicy 
venison, from a fat deer killed as it came down to the river to 
drink ; stewed rabbit, trapped on the hillside above ; roast chick- 
en, “ captured” by some of these men when on picket the day 
before, and, added to all this, the invariable ‘‘ hard-tack,”’ mess- 
pork, beans, and coffee. While the other shanties have each but 
one sergeant, this is dignified by two, one of whom is now on 
picket at the ford, and the other the Orderly Sergeant, who 
never goes on duty away from the whole company, and, being 
next in rank to the commissioned officers, always maintains a 
certain reserve, and feeds on the best that is to be had. 

Supper being finished, the Orderly naturally takes the best 
place on the floor, directly in front of the cheerful blaze that is 
crackling from the great back-log on the hearth. The others 
distribute themselves about, some sitting down near the Order- 
ly, others stretching themselves at full length in their bunks. 

“Boys,” said the Orderly, looking pleasantly into the blaze 
before him, “ those fellows down at the ford will have a lively 
time before they can be relieved. The chances are that if they 
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are not snowed in to-night, some of Ashby’s cavalry will try to 
sneak across the river lower down and cut them off, For I heard 
a little while ago that Jackson is reported this side of Winchester 
moving against us.” 

“T hope they are all sober at the ford by this time,” said a 
long-legged corporal, who sat beside the Orderly with his knees 
bent almost up to his chin to keep his feet out of the fire, and 
who was trying to force a blade of hay through the stem of his 
laurel-root pipe. “I haven’t any use for men that can’t drink 
without making fools of themselves.” 

“Say, Corporal, don’t be too hard on the boys,” expostulated 
a man who was lying full length on his back in an upper bunk. 
‘It would take a respectable distillery to fill your whole length, 
and as the commissary department doesn’t have much. left after 
the officers have taken what they want, you don’t get more than 
enough to wet your whistle. But them little fellows get brim 
full and runnin’ over on the same amount.” 

“Oh! I don’t know about that,” the corporal rejoined. 
“You're about my length yourself, and you seemed to have 
more than you could hold this afternoon. The fact is, you are 
all nearly sober now, which is more than could have been said 
of you a couple of hours ago. But you have had a good supper 
and that has done you good. I wouldn't like to trust this crowd 
now, if it had hadto go hungry. What do you think, Sergeant ?” 

“Corporal Hanagan is right,” the Orderly returned indirect- 
ly. ‘‘ As soon as the Captain found out that some of the men on 
picket were drunk he ordered Lieutenant Roche to relieve them 
with a detail of sober men from the quarters, but the lieutenant 
had to report that he couldn’t find enough sober men to make it 
worth while! 1 hope no harm will come from to-day’s spree; 
‘that’s all I’ve got to say about it now.” 

“ Ra, ta, ta—ra, ta, ta—”’ 

“ There is ‘ retreat’ at Springfield,” said the Orderly, as all 
ceased speaking for a moment to listen to the far-off bugle notes. 

“Cale, of our section, and Tully, of the Fourth, had a fight 
on the post this afternoon, I heard,” said a tall fellow who was 
standing in a corner of the shanty polishing his gun-barrel with 
a greased piece of shammy. ‘‘ Cale is from your State, isn’t he, 
Corporal?” 

‘Yes, he is from Indiana,” was the reply of Corporal Hana- 
gan, who was an Indiana-reared Irish-American, “and I reckon 
that explains how the liquor flowed down to the ford from that 
Indiana regiment.” 
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‘““There are two things you can’t do,” said the man in the 
bunk. “You can’t stop a Virginia woman from smuggling 
things across to the Secesh, and you can’t keep whiskey from 
finding its level, especially when Ohio and Indiana furnish the 
level.” 


Midway of the wide space that separated the captain’s hut 
from the company’s quarters was a great fire which was never 
allowed to go out. It was used for cooking by those who chose, 
and it was at all times the sociable centre of the company, the one 
spot where all four sections could forget their difference in 
height and weight. Its glare was hidden from distant observers 
and sheltered from the wind on two sides by the company’s and 
officers’ quarters respectively, at the rear by the ridge which 
rose steeply up, and in front on the side of the road by screens 
made of interlaced laurel-bushes and cedar-branches. The ash- 
strewn ground in front of the glowing back-log was a favorite 
resort in the long evenings before the orders to “turn-in” for 
sleep. Of those who were wont ‘to gather there many were 
mere striplings, not yet out of their teens. Others there were 
who could no doubt have told even stranger tales than any they 
did tell, had they been so inclined; half grizzled waifs from va- 
rious parts of the world; veterans of European, Asiatic, and 
African wars; sailors who had sailed in all the known seas. 
Among them were specimens of the fag-ends of humanity, en- 
listed for pelf or from hatred of regular work, here associated in 
daily intercourse with honest and patriotic men. As with the 
Crusaders of old, some of them were fighting merely for meat 
and drink and pay. The mercenaries, however, while frankly 
acknowledging themselves to be such, were mostly brave, and 
were loyal to the flag they had elected to follow. 

The flame blazed up, bringing into view the black masses of 
foliage of pine and hemlock and cedar on the hillside behind, and 
lighting up the countenances of a circle of sixty men intent upon 
an object on the ground in the midst. At one point the circle 
opened for an instant to admit the entrance of a slender figure of 
medium height—an officer in a captain’s uniform. It was Cap- 
tain Bonnom. He stood erect for an instant, after having 
glanced at the object of universai attention, and then slowly 
turned around, scanning each of the anxious countenances in 
turn. 

“You have had a grand spree, my boys,” he said, “and this is 
the result. Some of you—ten at least—not content with making 
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beasts of yourselves to satisfy the desire for drink, violated stand- 
ing orders by passing the guards at the bridge without authority 
from me—by sneaking through, in fact!—and prowled around 
stupidly, even after dark, when the countersign was on, from one 
picket-post to another.” 

Then spreading out his hands and ordering half the circle to 
double upon the others, so as to have all the men faced towards 
him, he said in a low voice of sincere wrath and indignation that 
checked the heart-beats of many there: “ Drunkenness caused 
this murder—for murder it was. Who murdered this man?” 
And he pointed to the body stretched out at full length upon 
a rubber blanket. 

All were pale; but Tully, who, in spite of himself, had been 
crowded by the throng into the front rank of the circle, was a 
pitiable sight to behold. His face was of the whiteness of white 
tallow, his eyes were dilated, and dull, dark wreaths encircled 
them quite around, while his jaw hung, and the color had 
entirely disappeared from his lips. His mouth was wide open 
but speechless. He would have fallen headlong across the dead 
body had not those near him, on a signal from the captain, seized 
him then and there. 

The snow was falling fast and thick now, and preparations 
were at once made to set fire to the shanties, and be ready to 
fall in with their regiment as soon as the retreating force, now 
almost at the bridge, should begin to pass by. 


III. 


Lander’s retreat began amid a snow-storm, and the snow con- 
tinued for some hours to fall. Far back, in the direction of Rom- 
ney,a trembling glow like the aurora borealis told that the 
heaps of army stores gathered during some weeks with the in- 
tention of making an offensive campaign, and which there had 
now been neither time nor wagons to carry off, were still 
burning, while not so far away and more towards the east was 
the sign of a lesser conflagration, the destruction of the late out- 
post quarters at the Wire Bridge. 

First of all came the train of, perhaps, two hundred heavily 
laden covered wagons, each drawn by six mules; the driver, 
astride of the near wheel-mule, guiding the team with a single 
check-line. How the train, two miles or more in length, strug- 
gled through the snow down that road from Romney! Behind 
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followed most of the batteries of artillery, the heavy horses trud- 
ging along with a constant rattle and clatter of harness. And 
then came the column itself, marching four abreast with muskets 
at the right shoulder. Under and over everything lay the deep 
snow; the wheels of the wagons and the batteries toiled up to 
the hubs in it ; wagon-tops, mules’ and horses’ backs, jolting can- 
non, the hats and shoulders of the six thousand men were covered 
by it. 

At the head of the column marched the provost guard, with 
several prisoners ; one in handcuffs. This last was Tully. 

Towards midnight the snow ceased, and then the warm, moist 
air condensed into drops of water ; it beganto rain. How it did 
rain all that roth of January, 1862, upon the two armies, the 
Unionists retreating from Romney, and the Confederates under 
Jackson attempting to cut off the retreat! It used to be said in 
war times that rain was nowhere so wet, and mud nowhere so 
muddy as in Virginia. The moisture had condensed into a driz- 
zle, which had continued to grow thicker and heavier as morning 
approached, and then at daylight, O misery! what a sight the 
retreating column beheld in front of it! Yesterday as far as the 
eye could range was an expanse of spotless white; now a sea of 
fluid mud stretched widely out, and the rain, no longer a steady 
downpour, was driving across in floods from the northeast, and 
with so bitterly persistent a violence that it was only with 
immense difficulty that the column could press on, the men toil- 
ing, heads down, as best they could against the chilling storm of 
wind and water. By noon the rivulets had swollen into raging 
torrents, streams that ordinarily were mere creeks were now be- 
come wide, deep, and impassable rivers. 

There were no longer any roads; nothing but a frightful 
waste of mud and water. Splash! splash! and spatter ! spatter! 
the column went on; no longer a column in four ranks, but to 
all appearance a disordered, mud-bedraggled mob, the water 
draining down in steady streams from hat-brims and the skirts of 
overcoats, and from the shining backs of horses and mules. 

The temperature fell as dusk approached, and suddenly the 
rain was turned into sleet, which, as the coldness quickly in- 
creased, shot down like a shower of slender icicles upon the 
rubber blankets that were now spread around the shoulders of 
the wet, shivering, wretched men as they plodded on towards 
the railroad. For hours the march had consisted in striding 
through mire, but now it was reduced to crawling, sliding, slip- 
ping over the smooth surface of a frozen glare. The way now 
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led by short cuts up and down steep hills, over uneven or stony 
fields, through or across deep ravines, and finally, and worst, per- 
haps, of all, along the railroad track, picking irregular steps from 
cross-tie to cross-tie, and all this while over a thin sheet of treach- 
erous gray ice. 

A few miles to the east another column was heading towards 
the railroad. It was Jackson and his Confederates from Win- 
chester. How greatly they failed in the endeavor of their expe- 
dition, what suffering they underwent, how many a brave fellow 
among them, exhausted and benumbed, dropped down and fell 
asleep in the rigid arms of cold death—all that is matter of 
history. 

Tully next day was lodged in Cumberland jail. : 


IV. 


The month of May, 1862, was a critical period for the military 
situation in Virginia. McClellan had transported most of the 
Army of the Potomac to the Peninsula, very much to the dis- 
pleasure of the War Department, which insisted on maintaining 
an entire army corps, under McDowell, at Fredericksburg in 
order to cover Washington from sudden attacks on that side. It 
was understood, however, that this corps, strengthened by the 
addition of the Union force operating in the Shenandoah Valley, 
would march at the earliest practicable moment so as to join Mc- 
Clellan’s right in the movement against Richmond. Such a 
combination the Confederates had naturally taken measures to 
prevent ; “ Stonewall’ Jackson, playing upon the fears of the 
War Department strategists, was enabled with less than twenty- 
five thousand men to keep three armies, under McDowell, 
Shields, and Fremont, respectively, guarding the direct ap- 
proaches to the Potomac River. In a military sense the cam- 
paign of May, 1862, had so far proved a prosperous one for the 
Confederates in Virginia. 

Lander had died in February, and Shields, taking command 
of Lander’s former division, had won a brilliant victory over 
Jackson near Winchester, with the result of driving that active 
commander quite out of the Valley, as was then supposed; 
Shields marching then to Fredericksburg in order to take part 
in McDowell's contemplated junction with the main body of the 
Army of the Potomac in front of Richmond. But no sooner had 
Jackson learned of Shields’ withdrawal from the Valley than he 
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began that famous manceuvre which forced Banks to abandon 
hospitals, sick, wounded, immense stores of army supplies, and 
strategic positions that had taken months to secure. Therefore 
it was that Shields’ Division, with but three days’ rest at Fred- 
ericksburg after their long march, set out to return to the Val- 
ley over nearly the same route by which they had just come. 

During most of the week’s march the weather was delightful, 
and fortunately so for Shields’ men; history has described few 
armies more badly dressed than they were at this time. It had 
been the intention to refit them at Fredericksburg with new uni 
forms and equipments, but the unforeseen necessity of this march 
back to the Valley had rendered this impossible. Not a few 
commissioned officers were without a whole garment. As for 
the non-commissioned officers and the privates, these, though, 
figuratively speaking, clothed in the dignity of being the most 
enterprising and valuable, and at the same time the happiest- 
minded division of Union troops in Virginia, were literally 
draped in tatters. One-half the division were barefoot, many 
had neither hat nor cap; trousers hung in ribbons around their 
ankles, coats and jackets had but one sleeve, or no sleeve at all. 
Many were even entirely without either overcoat or blanket. A 
mere mob! some one may say. Ah! but you ought to have seen 
thismob march! You ought to have seen it fight! The cowl 
does not make the monk, nor does the uniform make the soldier. 
But there was one thing that was often remarked about Shields’ 
Division : though they scarcely ever settled down long enough 
at any one place to brush and polish and primp themselves so as 
to make a very sptuce showing at dress-parade, their muskets 
were always in good order, shining like silver, even if their 
shoes were soiled with dust, and their cartridge-boxes were usu- 
ally well supplied, even when their haversacks did not contain a 
meal of victuals. 

As this ragged but splendid force pushed on west, it wasa 
sight to see their pace. There was the erect yet supple swing 
of the body and the long, swift stride of step that showed the 
effects of fine physical condition, of severe yet practical military 
training, and of muchand varied experience in active campaigns. 
How they did march, to be sure! It was an uncommonly good 
horse that could keep all day up with their steady, rapid gait. 

In the advance, with rattling belts, clanking sabres, and clat- 
tering hoofs, march the cavalry—a small but choice body of 
horsemen. After an interval of a quarter of a mile, perhaps, 
comes the infantry column, its batteries of artillery interspersed 
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between the brigades. The “ battery boys” are the aristocracy 
of the force, for, despite the old-fashioned regulations to the con- 
trary, their fat, well-filled knapsacks and haversacks are secured 
to the tops of the ammunition-boxes of the caissons, instead of 
being strapped to their own backs and sides, and thus they are 
enabled to step along particularly light and cheery beside their 
guns, cracking jokes with their jaunty drivers at the expense of 
the “ humpbacks,” as they style the more heavily-burdened infan. 
try. These last, forall that they are loaded down with a grievous 
weight of arms and equipments, and brisk as is their movement, 
maintain the best of humor, in spite of occasional deep growls at 
the manner of the march, or at some other fancied error, and 
they are constantly ready and quite able to give and return jibes 
with cavalry or artillery, as the case may be, whenever those 
arms of the service happen to be brought near to them. From 
time to time songs of various sorts, patriotic, pathetic, or senti- 
mental, rise from the ranks, and sometimes are taken up in cho- 
rus by an entire regiment. 

At the head of the leading brigade is Captain Bonnom’s com- 
pany. After a five days’ tramp the division has reached Manas- 
sas Gap in the Blue Ridge, through which the turnpike road 
connects “Ole Virginny” with the valleys beyond. The sun 
has just risen, and its beams are lighting up the crests on either 
side of the pass, and are glancing into hollows here and there, 
and flashing occasional sparkles over the surface of the pretty 
stream that flows along beside the road, and are setting birds to 
chirruping their loudest. But generally the gap is still indis- 
tinct to the eye. The keen morning air has roused the half- 
sleeping wits of the soldiers and has loosened their tongues. 

“ Say, Orderly,” said a tall corporal in the first file of Captain 
Bonnom’s company to the sergeant who was marching just in 
front of him and side by side with the captain, ‘‘I heard last 
night that Tully is out of jail and is now somewhere in this col- 
umn on his way to join us. Is that true?” 

But before the sergeant thus addressed could answer the 
question the captain himself replied: “ Yes. He was released 
from jail because there was nothing but the loosest sort of cir- 
cumstantial evidence left to bring against him, and almost every 
one who was at the ford with him that day has since been killed, 
captured, or discharged. I wish his case could be cleared up 
one way or the other. But the authorities have concluded to 
send him back to his company because there is no prospect now 
of his ever being tried. He will probably be up with us before 
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we get toFront Royal. By the way, Corporal Hanagan, what 
did you know about that man Cale?” 

“Well, Captain,” the corporal replied, “1 didn’t know very 
much about him before he enlisted with us in Ohio, and most of 
what I did know was merely hearsay. But I knew who his peo- 
ple were very well, for I was brought up in the same town in 
Indiana where he was born. His father was old Judge Cale, who 
used to be a great money-lender in those parts. The judge was 
reckoned the richest man there,and most of his wealth was in 
real estate that he had got hold of for money lent by him. He 
was a hard sort of man to look at. They used to say that he had 
never been known to do any act willingly unless he supposed he 
would profit by it. He was the counsel for the railroad there 
and a bank director, and he kept on growing rich and fat, and I 
have no doubt from all I have heard of him that he did so by 
making others poor and lean. He never had but one child, and 
that was our Hank Cale who was killed that night at Wire 
Bridge.” 

“But Hank was not rich,” the Orderly remarked. 

“No; he wasn’t,” the corporal replied. ‘“ Maybe it was luck, 
maybe it was retribution. You see,” he continued, taking a long 
plug of navy-tobacco from his blouse pocket, cutting off a piece, 
putting the piece into his mouth and then turning it over two 
or three times in order to get the full taste of the first flavor, 
returning the plug to his pocket, and then giving a loosening 
twitch to the pressure of the leather sling by which his musket 
hung from his shoulder—“ you see Judge Cale died when his 
time came, and the whole town turned out to his funeral because 
he had been a prominent citizen and all that sort of thing, you 
know. But after his death Mrs. Cale, who was much younger 
than the judge, married again about as quickly as custom would 
allow, and the new husband and she managed between them to 
waste or speculate away pretty much everything that the old 
judge had been working so many years to get together. Hank 
was only a little tad then, and they soon made away with Hank’s 
share, in spite of the old judge’s will, for you know they say that 
lawyers’ own wills are worse than no wills at all. By the time 
Hank was a grown-up boy his mother was dead, and he hadn’t a 
cent of all the thousands the judge had laid away for him.” 

“ All that looks like bad luck for Hank,’’ said the Captain, 
“but so far I don’t see any retribution.” 

“ Well, I don’t believe that a man could go on for a lifetime as 
Judge Cale did and not leave some misery for his own people as 
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well as for others. I have heard tell of many a wrong-doing of 
his. Long ago there used to be a lawyer named Venner living 
in that town. He was aclever lawyer too, and he had a fine 
house with handsome grounds, and a very nice family, including 
three or four little girls, I believe, and one little boy; the boy 
was about Hank Cale’s age. Venner was a generous soul and 
lived well, but he had no business ability and was always in 
debt. Among others that he borrowed of was Judge Cale, and he 
gave the judge a mortgage on his place. He was anxious to save 
that for his family, and he paid back the full amount with interest 
according to the bond, but the last payment he neglected to take 
a receipt for, in his usual careless way, lawyer though he was, and 
the judge either couldn’t find the mortgage and the final note just 
then, or he said he couldn’t. Anyhow, it amounted to the same, 
for that very day Venner died suddenly of heart disease, and, to 
put it all in a few words, Judge Cale denied the payment, forced 
a sale of the place, bought it in, and moved in himselt with his 
own family, sending the Venners adrift. That was the house the 
judge died in, and willed to Hank.” as et 

“What did you say was the name of that other lawyer, Cor- 
poral ?” inquired the Captain, 

“ Venner,” the corporal answered. 

“ That is strange,” the Captain said to the Orderly. “Aman 
named Venner belonged to the Indiana regiment, and deserted 
just about the time they crossed the Wire Bridge on the way to 
.Romney.” After musing awhile the Captain asked the Orderly: 
“What was it Tully said when you arrested him about a man 
that he saw running away from the opposite side of the ford just 
after Cale’s death?” 

“I don’t remember exactly,” the Orderly replied, “but it 
couldn’t have been, for the sergeant told me he looked and 
could see no one except Tully who could have done the deed.” 


‘The head of the column meanwhile had reached the western- 
most mouth of Manassas Gap, and it halted at the steep decliv- 
ity where the turnpike winds around in its descent towards the 
valley in which Front Royal is situated. Beneath, stretching 
out towards the brown line of the Massanutten Mountains and 
reaching north, and south, lay the beautiful Shenandoah Valley, 
its cultivated fields undulating between the irregular masses of 
broken ridges that rib the soil in various directions. At the foot 
of the declivity the course of the Shenandoah River, partially en- 
circling Front Royal and then bearing off towards the northwest 
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between two lines of lofty heights, was indicated by a covered 
bridge and a fringe of willows and poplars, though all was still 
obscure under the morning shadow of the Blue Ridge. The 
sun had risen high enough, however, behind Shields’ men to 
burnish with its slanting rays the window-panes in the houses of 
the town, which was prettily clustered with a railroad station on 
a plateau a mile or more west of the covered bridge. 

Beyond the town a great number of small white spots on the 
dark hillside showed the Confederate camp. Hark! Ta-ra-ra! 
tara! ta-ra-ra! Ta-ra! ta-ra-ra! td-ra! How clearly the bugle- 
notes of the réveillé in that camp are borne across the valley and 
up here! The sun has now mounted above the highest peaks of 
the Blue Ridge, and the dark patches in the valley that a while 
ago mottled the view have dissolved in the fresh light to reap- 
pear as comfortable farm-houses, with their numerous outbuild- 
ings, barns, negro quarters, and orchards, and just to the south 
of the town a reddish-yellow streak along the crest of a low ridge 
shows newly-constructed earthworks. The daylight has begun 
to penetrate between the trees near the bridge below and is re- 
flected from the sparkling surface of the river. The high road is 
clearly defined between the bridge and the town, and then be- 
yond the town as it goes northwardly and westwardly towards 
Winchester, following for a distance the hither bank of the 
river and then crossing it again by a second bridge near the 
point at which the stream bends away between the heights. 

Apparently neither the early risers in Front Royal nor the 
Confederates in the camp suspect as yet that up here, hidden 
from them by the pines and the dense laurel growth, six pieces 
of Union artillery are trained on the railroad station and a whole 
division of Union troops are awaiting the signal to rush down 
upon them and turn the now quiet place into a wild confusion 
ofhavoc. Just this side of the covered hedge a solitary cavalry- 
man in gray sits his horse, and near him three others dismounted 
are gathered about a little fire in an angle of the fence at the 
roadside boiling their morning coffee, their horses meanwhile 
standing contentedly in waiting. In the open field near the 
Confederate camp, it is true, squadrons of cavalry are rapidly 
forming, but no alarm whatever seems yet to have been given of 
the Union approach. Still it is scarcely a fortnight since an out- 
lying Union regiment of Banks’ command was surprised on that 
very spot by these very Confederates, and it would be strange 
indeed if these were to be caught in the same way. 

All this time, a few yards in front of the hidden Union force, 
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a short, compactly built man is standing in the shadow of an oak- 
tree, surveying with a field-glass the town, the Confederate 
camp, the roads and the bridges. He wears a general’s uniform, 
without any ostentatious display, and. his face, which is smooth- 
shaven except for a stubby moustache tinged with gray, is deep- 
ly furrowed by wrinkles. I[t is an unmistakably Irish face so 
far as its lineaments, but the keen, half-humorous expression that 
lights it up has a suggestion of energy that is decidedly Ameri- 
can. It is Gen. Shields. While the general was observing 
them, the lines of Confederate horsemen, for they were all 
cavalry, were breaking into columns, and the columns then began 
to descend the hill towards the road and then to disappear into 
the town, the leading column reappearing again at the other 
end of the town, and winding off towards the upper bridge. 

A cloud of smoke bursts suddenly out from among the build- 
ings of the railroad station and mounts slowly through the still 
morning air ina vertical pillar upwards towards the sky. The 
station is in a blaze, and evidently has been set on fire. Gen. 
Shields lowers his field-glass, and, turning to one of the staff- 
officers, who are just behind him, his gray eyes light up in an- 
ticipation of an exciting moment. “They are going, Major,” he 
says, “but I think we’ll hasten their speed within a few minutes”; 
and he walked back with his companion to where their horses 
were waiting for them just inside the edge of the wood. 

The Confederate picket post at the bridge have mounted 
their horses and are scurrying off along the road into the 
town. From out of the smoke of the burning station a train of 
freight-cars begins to move slowly off towards Winchester, but 
the hoarse whistle of its locomotive has scarcely done echoing 
back and forth between the hills when from the Union position 
there rings out an almost deafening crash, and six shells, with 
strident rush, fly away and within a few seconds are bursting in 
spherical tufts of white smoke amid the columns of the retreat- 
ing Confederates. Now indeed the valley is awake, and Con- 
federate batteries peal out in answer to the Union guns. Squad- 
rons of Federal cavalry have quietly but hastily descended to 
the bridge and across to the other side, and there have formed ; 
their sudden dash has prevented the Confederates from burning 
the bridge. Now they are all ready. There is their bugle sig- 
nal, “Forward!” How steadily their lines are advancing. Now 
the signal is “ Trot!” and through the slight cloud of dust that 
is rising behind the swift-pacing hoofs the regular formation is 
still seen rushing on towards the mass of Confederates that has 
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not yet quit its position. “Charge!” Reader, have you ever 
seen a cavalry charge? How they go! But all of the charge 
is hidden for a moment by the denser cloud of dust that rises 
with the increased speed of the Union line. Now and againa 
guidon is visible fluttering above a part of the lines and the dust- 
cloud is moving against the rear and flank of the Confederate 
columns, some of which have halted and aré forming to meet 
charge with counter charge. One squad of Union horsemen has 
gone off to the right like the wind, and already are nearly abreast 
with the locomotive of the runaway freight train and are firing 
pistol-shots into its cab. 

In the little town the crack and rattle of pistol and carbine 
are rivalling the thunder of cannon, which is now echoing from 
hill to hill, while ever and anon the Union hurrah goes up and is 
defiantly answered by the shrill hi! hi! of the Confederates. 
Riderless horses are scampering back and over the fields, and 
dismounted men, bleeding and limping, are painfully making 
their way, as best they can, back from the points where the 
struggle has become stubbornly engaged. Shields himself, with 
his staff, is up with his cavalry, and now his infantry has defiled 
across the covered bridge and is pouring at the double-quick 
into the town to take part in the contest and bring it to an end. 

The Confederate commander gathered his force together on 
the approach of the Union infantry and withdrew in some haste. 
It had been a brief but brilliant affair, and to some extent, at least, 
atoned for the annoyance caused to the Union army by Jackson’s 
surprise of Banks shortly before. Shields’ cavalry, with some 
infantry, among which was Captain Bonnom’s company, deployed 
in skirmishing order, pressed the rear of the retreating Confede- 
rates along the turnpike road and across the second bridge. 

Once beyond the bridge the chase was much scattered, ac- 
cording to the varying advantages of ground, or the dash, or 
stubbornness, as it might be, of the contestants. Beyond the 
second bridge, for a mile or more on towards Winchester, the 
crests and slopes on either hand of the turnpike were dotted with 
puffs of smoke from pistol, carbine, musket, and cannon. Capt. 
Bonnom’s extended skirmish-line had pushed forward close to 
the rear of the main column of the retreating army, and a squad 
of Gonfederate cavalry temporarily cut off were endeavoring to 
break through his right in order to rejoin their comrades, That 
part of Bonnom’s men had therefore rallied in groups of four, 
and in the four on the extreme right was Corporal Hanagan, 
whose tall figure rose up even above the tall comrades who 
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stood about him in a circle, facing outwards. His features were 
streaming with blood and soiled with powder, and he, as well as 
the others, was loading and firing slowly and steadily, occasion- 
ally emptying a saddle of its rider, an evént which he did not 
fail to celebrate with a wild whoop of triumph. 

There were, perhaps, twenty of the horsemen, and, having 
repeatedly dischaftged their carbines in vain, they drew their 
sabres and rode with a fierce yell, at full galiop, against the skir-. 
mishers. separating from one another with widening intervals 
as they went. But what is this? A footman, who had just 
been descried running at topmost speed from the direction of 
the bridge, had almost reached Corporal Hanagan’s four, when 
the upraised sabre of one of the Confederate horsemen fell upon 
him with a deadly stroke. The corporal fired to save him, but 
although his shot came too late for this, it brought the cavalry- 
man to the earth, the horse, frightened by the din of the mélée, 
cantering away first to one side and then to the other. 


Along the Winchester turnpike, through and out past Front 
Royal, across the second bridge, and broadcast over the hillsides 
and hollows, the dead and wounded lay beneath the searching 
rays of the hot noon-day sun. The stretcher-bearers were 
already at their rough but kindly work. Far out beyond the 
second bridge they had gathered a dozen poor wounded fellows, 
gray and blue alike, just as they had come across them, into the 
inviting shade of a weather-stained haystack, and were constant- 
ly bringing in more for the surgeons and hospital-stewards, who, 
with coats off and sleeves rolled up, were engaged in the en- 
deavor to heal these wrecked bodies. Almost side by side 
among the wounded were a Federal and a Confederate, the one 
an infantryman dying from a sabre-stroke, the other having the 
insignia of Ashby’s famous cavalry regiment. They lay ex- 
hausted, their features pale and pinched, their glazing eyes 
almost without expression. The Confederate slightly turned 
his head as a Union surgeon, stooping to look at him, called to 
an assistant to bring a dose of brandy. 

“ Don’t give me liquor, doctor,” the man murmured weakly. 
“T am bound to die with this wound and the liquor will do no 
good.” . 

“I’m sorry, my boy,” said the surgeon, “that I cannot save 
you. But you had better take this brandy; it will help you to 
die easy.” 

The man’s blue lips quivered, but he managed to utter, “ Liquor 
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made me a murderer and a deserter.”” The surgeon checked his 
professional haste in order to listen to the words of the dying 
man, who continued: “I used to belong to an Indiana regiment. 
My name is John Venner. Last winter at the Wire Bridge, near 
Romney, when I was wild with liquor, I heard that Hank Cale, 
the son of the man who ruined my family, was on picket post 
there. I left my regiment and crept up the river-bank until I 
was within aim and then I killed Cale.” He paused to recover 
strength, and then with a great effort added: “ When I had done 

_ that I felt remorse at once and I deserted to the enemy. I went 
across the mountains to Jackson’s column and enlisted with Ash- 
by. I am sorry, doctor, and hope God will forgive me.” He 
closed his eyes and the pallor of death suffused his countenance, 
and he was silent for ever. 

The Union soldier meanwhile was pulling the surgeon's arm. 
“T have just had a dream,” he said. “I dreamt that Hank Cale 
came and told my regiment that I didn’t kill him, though they 
put me in Cumberland jail for it and almost starved me to 
death.” The man was evidently delirious, and the surgeon 
shook his head at Captain Bonnom, who, along with Corporal 
Hanagan, had come up a few moments before and had heard 
Venner’s self-accusation. 

“Poor Tully!” the Captain said, and he asked the surgeon 
what were the hopes for the man’s recovery. None, he was 
told, and indeed Tully was already in the spasms that were to 
draw his evil fortune toanend. The Corporal, who had recog- 
nized the dead Confederate as the cavalryman whom he had shot 
just after his fatal sabre-blow at Tully, knelt at one side of 
Tully and the Captain at the other, each holding a hand of the 
poor fellow. In a short while they rose to depart, for all was 
then over. As they went away to find their company Captain 
Bonnom said to his corporal: “I am more than ever convinced 
that liquor-drinking is a curse. These two dead men are an 
evidence. That spree at the Wire Bridge led to murder, treach- 
erous desertion, to the unjust imprisonment of a harmless and in- 
nocent man, and perhaps even was the remote cause of his death.” 

“ Yes, Captain,” said Corporal Hanagan, “but it seems to me 
the trouble really began further back, with old Judge Cale’s 
money-getting meanness.” 

“No doubt,” the Captain rejoined, sententiously. ‘It does 
seem that no wrong can be done, whether great or trifling, that 
is not followed by an endless series of evils, and the abuse of 

liquor is certainly one of these evils.” T. F. GALWEY. 
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A CATHOLIC ASPECT OF HOME RULE. 
Il. 


THREE tests exist, by which we may estimate some results of 
England's misrule and maladministration of Ireland. If any one, 
or if any two, and still more if all three of these palmary tests 
conclusively and cumulatively point to the folly of perpetuat- 
ing the present system, and to the wisdom of adopting a fresh 
system, then, the relations between England and _ Ireland, 
with which we are unhappily familiar, stand condemned 
by their own inherent badness. They stand thus condemned 
from the evidence of both the past and the present, apart from 
all results which may possibly occur in the future. And a /or- 
tiori, they are condemned apart from those results of unfulfilled 
prophecy which uninspired prophets of evil perseveringly pro- 
claim, and_ by their reiteration materially assist in producing. 
These three tests may be concisely described as the historical, 
the political, and the social. Even a cursory and superficial ex- 
amination of them, which is all that can be attempted in this 
place, will suffice to elicit a definite answer to the questions pre- 
viously formulated. The questions, it may be repeated, for the 
sake of clearness, were these: (1) What are the results of the 
government by England of Ireland? and the results of the exist- 
ing government being what they are, (2) Ought not Ireland to 
be allowed by England to govern herself? 

I. The verdict of history on the government of Ireland by an 
alien and distant nationality demands attention in the first place. 
This verdict may be found not only in English works by histori- 
ans who are yet illogically averse from granting Irish autonomy, 
such as Mr. Lecky and Mr. Froude; but also, from the lips or 
pen of any foreigner of average intelligence who has studied the 
question, such as M. de Beaumont, of the last generation, and a 
Canadian priest of French extraction of the present, the Rev. 
Emile Piché. It may be summarized in a single and not very 
involved sentence. No civilized, not to say Christian country 
has, for so long a period and in so barbarous and tyrannical a 
manner, and with such selfish cynical indifference to the rights 
of the dependent nation, misgoverned another country, not less 
civilized and much more Christian, than England has ruled the 
sister Kingdom of Ireland. This misrule is apparent in every 
department of government wherein the stronger is able to domi- 
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nate the weaker nation. For instance: in religion, Ireland has 
been cruelly, ruthlessly, and only not to the present day contin- 
uously persecuted, with a minuteness and refinement of persecu- 
tion which was impossible against the same divine religion under 
pagan persecutors, and was rendered possible only by the exhaus- 
tiveness of modern legislation. Well may the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold (quoted by Mr. J. A. Fox in “ Why Ireland wants Home 
Rule”) speak of “that penal code, of which the monstrosity is 
not half known to Englishmen, and may be studied by them with 
profit.” And this penal code was inflicted in the interests of a 
persecuting minority—backed by the national prestige and mate- 
rial power of England—which in those days bore toward the per- 
secuted majority the proportion, perhaps, of one to eight or ten. 
In education, Ireland has been forcibly kept ignorant—the indi- 
vidual being kept in ignorance under the risk of being banned 
and outlawed—Ireland, where knowledge is thirsted for by all 
classes and has not to be made compulsory upon an unwilling 
people, as in England. By law, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
Catholic teachers were banished and made liable to death in 
case of return; and forfeiture to the crown of all real and per- 
sonal estate was the punishment of those who, for educational 
purposes, sent their children to be reared abroad. Whilst, when 
a mitigation of these infamous laws was allowed by England, 
means of education still more infamous were invented, by which 
knowledge was imparted to the people at the risk and cost to 
children of apostasy. 

In the matter, again, of disabilities, Ireland, until long after 
the rights of the people were recognized in England, has been 
denied equal rights of representation and freedom with the gov- 
erning nation. So late as the reign of George I. an act was 
passed disfranchising the Catholics of Ireland, both for Parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections: and at the present day, fresh 
legislation (whatsoever may be the nominal cause) is perpetually 
inflicting upon Ireland a personal loss of liberty in speech and in 
action to which the Eaglish democracy would not for one mo- 
ment submit. In this relation, however, it is remarkable that, 
by a singular Nemesis of mercy, which English Catholics ungen- 
erously forget, Catholic emancipation was eventually gained by 
the Celt for the Saxon. In finance, again, Ireland has been and 
is taxed out of all proportion more heavily than England. This 
assertion is not disproved by the fact which is rather pompously 
insisted upon, vz., that certain upper-class assessed taxes are not 
levied in the sister kingdom. But, if allowance be made for the 
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cost of government in Ireland, which might be far less than that 
of England, and the amount of the National debt of England, 
which is far greater than that of Ireland, it is obvious that the 
taxation of the one country should be sensibly less than the taxa- 
tion of the other. The facts, however, are exactly contrary, and 
are as follows: The National debt of Ireland, normally at zero, 
stood at two millions a few years previously to the Union. It 
then rose by the policy of the British government, by fostered 
rebellion, bribery, corruption and fraud, to twenty-seven mil- 
lions. Sixteen years later it rose again to the enormous amount 
of one hundred and twelve millions. Meantime, whilst the Irish 
debt had been quadrupled the English debt was increased by 
less than one-half. But herein lay the sting of the plot. The 
figures which these proportions severally represent brought the 
Irish debt into those relations with the English debt, that the 
British Parliament was enabled (under the terms of the Act of 
Union) to tax Ireland uniformly with England. Thus the poorer 
country and the more heavily indebted was taxed uniformly with 
the absolutely richer and the proportionately less heavily in- 
debted country. 

In brief, history affirms that Ireland has been given over 
body, soul and spirit to the tender mercies of a small, hard, un- 
scrupulous minority, half-English, half-Scotch, wholly non-na- 
tional and wholly non-Catholic: and that in the few instances 
quoted—financially, electorally, educationally, religiously—she 
has been thus given over to be governed, not so much in the 
interests of the minority of the Irish nation, though that were 
bad enough, but in the material interests of alien and hostile 
England. Readers of Irish history can testify that the minority 
have loyally governed the dependent kingdom on behalf of the 
more powerful nation to the very letter of their stern commis- 
sion. 

II. The verdict of politics on the misrule of the Celt by the 
Saxon, which the evidence of our senses permits to those who 
live at the present day and can watch the making of history, may 
be summarized, not so much ina single sentence, as by a single 
word. That one word is—failure! Nothing, literally, no one 
act of the legislature of England in relation to Ireland, has 
proved, it need not be said a complete, but even a comparative 
success. Everything of a legislative character has proved, be 
ginning or middle or end, to be a failure, an abject, hopeless, 
transparent, unmitigated failure. As a matter of course, every 
legislative change that England volunteered to make in Irish law 
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for England’s own advantage and profit, and not for the profit, 
not for the advantage of the misgoverned dependency, was not 
only foredoomed, but was rightly foredoomed to failure. But, 
the noteworthy point in Ireland’s political story as forcibly 
traced by the iron pen of England is this: that even when Eng- 
lish statesmen of a nobler mould than the average House of 
Commons politician have risen to the level of desiring justice 
for Ireland, have honestly endeavored, after their flickering light, 
to rule Ireland for Ireland’s good, the same portentous failure 
has ensued, This is no figure of speech, although the present is 
not the place to instance such failures otherwise than in general 
terms. But, one example may be hinted at. However difficult 
it may be, with the evidence supplied by present knowledge , 
and past experience, to credit the ‘opinion, yet, it is more than 
probable that the authors of the lamentable Encumbered Estates 
Act of 1849 were influenced by benevolent motives towards Ire- 
land. It is indeed described by one of many able Irish writers on 
the position of their own country (in A Word for Ireland, by Mr. 
Healy), as ‘‘a crude, desperate, ill-timed measure.” Without to 
any extent questioning the value of this criticism (or rather, 
whilst accepting it fully), we may believe that the intention 
which actuated its authors was, at the least, good. Of course, it 
ended in failure, and in more than failure—positive injury : and 
herein it followed, with unerring instinct, the course of each ef- 
fort of England to govern Ireland from a foreign capital city. 
Even her more or less disinterested acts of legislation for Ire- 
land have been marked by characteristics which have poisoned 
the issue to those whom it most concerned. Legislation either 
came too late, when an earlier yielding of rights withheld would 
have brought contentment, if not gratitude: or, it was yielded 
ina grudging temper, when greater generosity was demanded 
and would have been appreciated: or the act which sought'to 
convey the yielded concession to justice was imperfectly drafted 
and carelessly altered, or incontinently “amended” out of all 
. recognition, and no sooner became law than it needed, in a strict 
sense of the word, actual amendment: or worse still, was based 
on principle, custom and asserted right which were thoroughly 
English not Irish, Saxon not Celtic in sentiment, of a feudal ori- 
gin not derived in any way from tribal tradition, of a Protestant 
and not of a Catholic character. Every one who knows any- 
thing of the question can quote individual. cases which will har- 
monize with these broad statements—if only it be admitted by 
one who is not an Englishman, that England has ever legislated 
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for Ireland in a spirit disinterested and pure. But, a single cri- 
terion may be suggested which will test all the results of Ire- 
land’s non-national legislation, of what sort they may be. 

For a period of at least four hundred years England has es- 
sayed, more or less completely or partially, to govern Ireland. 
She has employed modes and methods of government of varied 
kind, from dire coercion to mild conciliation. Doubtless the 
severer treatment has been more frequently applied than the 
more lenient. Indeed, the leniency of the rule of England form- 
ed the exception to the rule of severity which evidenced the 
truth of the law. But, conciliation has proved equally unsuc- 
cessful with coercion; and the illogical, half-hearted conjunction 
of both coercion and conciliation, of constitutionalism and tyranny 
contemporaneously, has proved equally inefficacious. England, 
throughout and consistently, has failed, in every sense of the term, 
to pacificate Ireland. She has failed to reconcile her dependen- 
cy to the rule of the richer, the more numerous, the more ener- 
getic, the more powerful nation. She has failed to make of 
Ireland either a populous country ; or a manufacturing or com- 
mercial country; or a country contented in itself and peaceful 
to live in; or a land which develops its own resources and sup- 
plies its own wants; or a nation devoted to the higher side of 
life, in art, science or literature; or a people which endures 
without obvious irritation the rule of another and a dominant 
people. She has failed even to make the name of law, meaning 
English law, other than hated and hateful; and the idea of gov- 
ernment, that is to say, English government, other than despic- 
able and despised. And she has thus failed in almost every de- 
partment of government, and in securing the results of govern- 
ment, in a civilized age, both towards those whom she has pre- 
sumed to hold in subjection, in the face of these results, on her 
own borders ; and also towards the far larger number of a common 
nationality, that Greater Ireland across the seas, in the continents 
of America and Australasia alike, whom her misgovernment has 
exiled from their island homes. 

These facts alone, and they might be multiplied almost inde- 
finitely as a record of centuries and in the judgment of politi- 
cians, are sufficient to condemn the rule of Ireland by England. 

III. The verdict on the topic under discussion, from a social 
point of view, can be summarized neither by a single word, nor 
in asingle sentence. Yet, is the verdict not the less decided than 
in the other test cases of politics and of history, against the rule 
by England of Ireland. In nearly every department of social 
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life, in which man has the advantage over the brute beasts which 
perish, Ireland, at the present day, is exhibited before the Chris- 
tian world by England as the exception to universal experience. 
In no other non-barbarous land on God’s earth is such a spec- 
tacle to be seen, or more truly such a series of spectacles—a very 
panorama of ill. Asa nation—and this is the testimony, offered a 
few years ago, of a great ecclesiastic who has visited many 
nations, savage and civilized—Ireland is worse housed, worse 
clothed, worse fed, until lately was worse taught, and almost 
until to-day (if we may admit this saving clause) was worse 
governed than any other civilized country with any pretence 
to constitutional rule. No other civilized state is both syste- 
matically and largely and year by year continually decreasing 
in population. This decrease arises not from natural causes 
over which man has no control, not from the contact of a 
higher civilization with a lower form, not from the coloniza- 
tion of other Jands enforced by the will of a superior power. 
No: it arises from the voluntary, ceaseless flow of the best 
blood of the country, of the sinew and bone of the masses 
and of the intellect and intelligence of the classes—too ready to 
escape from the land apparently God-forsaken and certainly 
man-struck, which yet in their various ways they idolize. 

Again: no other people can be named of whom this can be 
truthfully declared, that their native industries have been delibe- 
rately destroyed, their home manufactures have been legisla- 
tively prohibited, their shipping interests have been inten- 
tionally wrecked, their national products have been legally 
discouraged, and their social condition and status have been 
wilfully lowered and kept in degradation by another people who 
have had them in subjection without conquering them, and who 
have made a pretence of governing them by constitutional laws 
nominally common to both countries. And no other country 
exists of which this last item can be predicated. When the Irish 
people have been forced, as an alternative between starvation and 
exile, to turn to a lower class of comparatively unskilled labor, 
and when agriculture became practically the only source of live- 
lihood, directly or indirectly, of a large portion of the population, 
what was the fate which met hundreds of thousands of the 
peasantry of Ireland? It was a fate which has absolutely no 
counterpart in civilized and Christian history, so far as the present 
writer can gather. In order still further to diminish the popu- 
lation of the country, the natural increase of which, whether at 
home or in her colonies, is a source of strength and, wealth oa 
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nation, an artificial means to this end was adopted, of a description, 
barbarous in itself, which would simply have caused a revolution 
in England, had the system been there attempted. A few words 
suffice to indicate to what that system amounted, which every 
student of Ireland knows only too well. Evictions on a large 
scale were resorted to, on many pretences, true and false, honest 
or dishonest. In cases where evictions by process of law were 
impossible, bribery and corruption were employed. From a 
patriotic point of view these efforts were none the less dis- 
graceful because the price was duly paid to the victims; and 
from a humanitarian aspect they were all the more disgraceful, 
by reason, in early days of emigration, of tortures inseparable 
from the middle passage in sailing vessels, of disease and death 
on the voyage, of desolation and destitution on the arrival of the 
poorer emigrants in a strange land. The result was this: that 
houses and villages were systematically destroyed ; whole dis- 
tricts and tracts of country were made bare of homesteads; 
square miles of agricultural land, which supported many an 
honest family, were turned into pasturage which could occupy 
only a few hands for its due care; and the rent of the land which 
still remained under spade cultivation was gradually raised to 
double, treble, four times and occasionally to more than quad- 
ruple its former figure; and that mainly (of course, not solely) 
in consequence of the tenant’s own labor, money, thought and 
time. 

Such, in briefest outline, are some of the reasons, from a 
social aspect, of the cry of Ireland for a rule, for any rule, which 
may cease to be that of England. 

Limitations of space forbid the further discussion of these 
three tests by results of England’s misgovernment of Ireland. 
Before, however, these remarks are concluded, it may be per- 
mitted to the writer to draw renewed attention to two additional 
topics which intimately affect the argument of these articles. 
They are of a wholly different character from each other; the 
one has proved to be more or less of accidental injury to the 
country, the other still exercises a wide and permanent injury. 
Both flow from one cause and both are due to the government 
of a dependency by a foreign and often a hostile nationality. 

Firstly: Irishmen view the worst features of the fearful 
perennial famines, from 1845 to 1850, which have desolated their 
fruitful country, as the work of man—of course, under the per- 
missive will of God. They have good cause for their view. In 
spite ofall that may be said on behalf of the English governments 
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of those dates—for the hands of no party were clean—whether 
for their action or for their inaction, under the dictation or pro- 
hibition of the dismal science, the truths and fallacies of political 
economy, yet history records very dark facts of English mal- 
administration at such crises. Perhaps the most crushing evi- 
dence against English rule was supplied at the time in question 
through the columns of that venal and unscrupulous newspaper, 
the London Zimes. The facts of Irish destitution, says that 
journal in a well-known passage (last quoted by Mr. Fox), “ are 
ridiculously simple. They are almost too commonplace to be 
told. The people have not enough to eat. They are suffering 
a real, though an artificial famine, Nature does her duty. The 
land is fruitful enough; nor can it be fairly said, that man is 
wanting. The Irishman is disposed to work: in fact man and 
nature together do produce abundantly. The island is full and 
overflowing with human food. But, something ever intervenes 
between the hungry mouth and the ample banquet.” Of course, 
the failure of the potato crop was the immediate cause of 
scarcity. But, beyond the act of God, What may be the rea- 
son, it may be asked, of this artificial famine? Why did the 
people starve when their island overflowed with food? How was 
it that something intervened? Forty-three years have elapsed 
since these editorial words were written, and much has been said 
by many persons of authority on the question during the inter- 
val. The latest commentary that has annotated this criticism of 
English administration of its sister kingdom, is supplitd by the 
Catholic Bishop of Nottingham (Dr. Bagshawe) speaking pub- 
licly in his cathedral city on the crime committed by the present 
Crimes Act—“ the crime of enabling the landlords of Ireland to 
go on extorting unjust, exorbitant and impossible rents, and to 
enable them to continue to exterminate and expel their tenant- 
ry.” The bishop’s reference to the famine is contained in these 
words, as reported in the London Catholic Press of March 31, 
1888: The Irish famine, said his lordship, ‘ was a famine made 
by the English government. The years were years of plenty. 
But the famine was caused by England carrying all the corn and 
cattle produce out of the country, to be sold for the benefit of 
absentee landlords. Instead of keeping the produce of Ireland 
to feed the people there, as an Irish legislature would have done, 
it was sent out of the country, for the benefit of the Englishman. 
The Corn Laws, too, operated against the Irish. The relief 
granted was distributed by the [Dublin] Castle in such a way, 
that no profit could come of it; and the men were withdrawn 
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from the land, which remained unsown, to the relief works. 
That went on for five years, and was an instance of a destructive 
union.” The Bishop of Nottingham’s words concisely answer 
the above questions, What, why and how? The “artificial fam. 
ine” was caused by the system known as that of absentee land- 
lordism. The “people starved” because the absentee landlords 
claimed their legal rights. ‘ Something” intervened, inasmuch 
as the worth of millions of money was transferred, in the inte- 
rests of the lawful owners (the law being on their side), from 
the country which created the produce to the country in which 
the produce was spent. | 

Secondly: Not only Irishmen, but Englishmen. also view the 
whole existing system of absentee landlordism, apart from all 
questions of the otherwise just or unjust conduct of such land- 
lords towards their tenants—and such landlords are amongst the 
most highly respected of their class—as a grave and indefensible 
scandal. The facts connected with the system are notorious, 
and are on all hands admitted to be beyond dispute. Taken ina 
general way by English people, they are accepted as historical, 
political or social facts which exist, and are therefore, presum- 
ably, justifiable. They are supposed to be, on the whole, de- 
fensible ; and in any individual case, specially where personal 
acquaintance or friendship exists between the landlord and the 
censor, are imagined to be, at least for the owner, beneficial. It 
is only when some of the facts are collected into a focus and the 
results afe concentrated into a single page, that the average 
English inquirer is staggered in his conviction, and is startled 
at the unexpected Irish revelation. And some of the facts are 
these—for it is impossible to exhaust them in this place: That a 
considerable proportion of the land of Ireland is at present in the 
hands, mainly by the dispossession of former owners by confisca- 
tion and legal plunder, of landlords of large or small estates, who 
are non-resident ; that these non-resident land-owners, as a rule, 
neither live on their properties even for a portion of the year, 
nor personally visit their properties, nor are acquainted with 
their properties, save through the eye, ear and hand of their 
agents, nor are interested in their properties, beyond the point 
that their Irish properties contribute to their English income. 
Moreover, that the income which these non-resident landlords 
derive from their Irish estates in many cases—not in all, but in 
sufficient numbers to warrant the general assertion—is extorted 
from their tenants, if not entirely, yet to a large extent under the 
provisions of English-made law: that such law has been enforced 
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on the tenants without their consent, against their wishes and in 
opposition to their interests: that such income, in many cases, 
has not been legitimately made out of the land rented, but rather 
has been paid out of other sources of livelihood, or has been 
earned by husbands and fathers in England, or has been con- 
tributed from the savings of emigrant sons and daughters in 
America. And lastly, that the revenue which is yearly carried 
away from the country in which it was nominally produced and 
where it was actually paid, is subjected to no special tax, fine or 
reduction, and is spent, wholly or mainly, for the advantage of 
the governing nation and not for the benefit of the nation gov- 
erned, which is thus defrauded of its honest labor and its right- 
ful gains. This iniquitous and immoral system is one which 
the comparatively uncivilized Norman conquerors of England 
might have taught their degenerate descendants, the rulers of 
Ireland in the nineteenth century, to eschew. Eight centuries 
ago the Norman baron-made law regulated and repressed, as-be- 
tween Normandy and England, a system similar to, but not so far- 
reaching as, that which exists to-day between Ireland and England. 
Unless the report, lately published in the English papers, be er- 
roneous, the evil in question, which is said to be a source of dis- 
content to a limited extent in the United States of America, is in 
the course of suppression by statute, in regard to the foreign 
owners of American soil, above a certain amount of acreage. 
But the ill is rampant in Ireland. To what extent it flourishes is 
practically unknown: the acreage of the absentee landlords and 
the rent-roll transported to England, cannot be, saving at inter- 
vals, accurately estimated. An approximation, however, to the 
truth may be gathered from the evidence of official statistics. 
The- following figures, it is believed, may be taken to be trust- 
worthy. Since the date of the Union the amount of the absentee 
rental has been calculated by different authorities at various 
aggregates. But,as the century advanced in its earlier and even 
in its later years, the amount increased in a steady ratio. Thus: 
Shortly after the Union, it was calculated at three millions. A 
generation later, it was calculated at from three to four millions. 
Some years after it was said to reach five and even six millions 
sterling. A generation later, again, the amount is said to have 
diminished ; possibly, at the present date the sum does not touch 
the highest point which once it reached. In any case, in the 
year 1872, from a Parliamentary return laid before the British 
House of Commons, these astounding facts were made public: 
The ratable land in Ireland is estimated at some twenty 
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millions of acres, and the total rental (which must not be con- 
fused with the value for rating purposes) at sixteen millions ster- 
ling. Neither the absentee owners of house property, a very 
large element of national injury, nor the property belonging to 
public institutions, nor to small proprietors holding less than one 
hundred acres of land, need be taken into account. But, of the 
residue, it appears that there are nearly three thousand absentee 
landlords (as against rather more than ten thousand owners of land 
who are resident) in Ireland; and that the ratable value for tax- 
ation (which must not be mistaken for the rental value) of the 
property of the absentee landlords amounts to nearly two and 
one-half millions sterling (as against rather more than seven mil- 
lions representing the resident landlords’ ratable value) fer an- 
num. in short, speaking roughly, somewhat less than one-third 
of the total number of the great owners of the soil of Ireland are 
absentees; and somewhat more than one-third of the rated value 
of the soil of Ireland is in the hands of these absentees. If tothese 
proportional statements be added the concrete fact that the 
owners of five millions of acres (or one-quarter of the acreage of 
Ireland) withdraw from an already impoverished, it may be said, 
from a consequently impoverished country,a yearly sum which 
has been variously estimated, in different epochs, at between two 
and six millions of money, to enrich an already prosperous, and 
it may be said, a consequently prosperous country—then some 
noteworthy figures may be produced. The Union between 
England and Ireland has now existed for eighty-six full years. 
During this period, supposing an average of these figures to be 
taken, not less and perhaps much more than four millions of 
money have been transferred year by year to the richest country 
in the world from one of the poorest. The aggregate of this 
annual drain from Ireland into England since the Union amounts 
to the almost incredible sum of three hundred and forty-four mil- 
lions sterling. This sum would suffice to purchase the freehold 
of the entire kingdom of Ireland, on the estimated rental value 
of the land, at from twenty-one to twenty-two years’ purchase. 
To annotate this second result of absentee landlordism from the 
date of the legislative union, were to spoil its pertinency. 

These two further topics afford additional arguments to the 
three earlier ones, against the continuance of English misrule in 
Ireland, and in favor of Ireland being allowed by England the 


privilege to govern herself., 
Orsy SHIPLEY. 
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THE EVANGELICAL CONFERENCE AT WASHING- 
TON. 


THE officers of the Evangelical Alliance assembled, last win- 
ter, a General Christian Conference of ‘“‘ twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred delegates’’ from all the Protestant bodies of this coun- 
try to study our National Perils and Opportunities. “ National 
Perils and Opportunities” is the first line printed on the title- 
page of the report of the conference, which has now been given 
to the public. The call for the meeting, signed by seventy of 
themost eminent Protestants of the country, both clerical and 
lay, thus summarized the perils: the alienation of the masses from 
the churches, and the widening chasm between the churches 
and the multitude; the multiplication of wants and the creation 
of tastes by popular education which are not gratified by the 
present distribution of wealth, together with the growing dis- 
content among workingmen; the saloon ; a wide-spread spirit of 
lawlessness; the apathy of the popular conscience; increasing 
pauperism and crime. 

The opportunities were agreed to be found in the resources 
of religion. The call of the conference affirmed that it was 
time to demonstrate that the gospel can do what the ballot has 
failed to do. Co-operation of all spiritually-minded men to move 
against vice in organized force was what was mainly insisted on. 
A little was said of the press, and something more of the school 
as resources for meeting the national perils. 

These topics and others more or less cognate to them were 
discussed with extreme frankness, and for the most part intelli- 
gently ; some of the addresses are worthy of a permanent place 
in literature, and but few of them are entirely commonplace. 
Dr. James McCosh spoke well on the relation of religion to 
the quarrel between capital and labor, laying down principles if 
not in every particular Catholic, yet Catholic in their general 
tendency ; and his practical suggestions are especially instructive 
and interesting. We have seldom met with anything more 
simply eloquent than the address of Colonel J. L. Greene, of 
Hartford, on the social vice—eloquent and moving, and ‘worthy 
to be placed under the eyes of every man and woman in America. 
Professor Boyesen, of Columbia College, bade the conference 
look at the great stream of emigrants pouring into that flood- 
gate of the world’s human tides, Castle Garden, and proposed to 
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tax emigration down to safer proportions; he did not seem to 
meet with more than a respectful and considerate hearing. Yet 
all through the report we find a foreboding about the foreign 
element. One of the best addresses is that of Rev. Arthur T. 
Pierson, a Presbyterian clergyman of Philadelphia. His topic is 
the relation of rich and poor, and he plainly loves the pcor man 
and his family. He is a powerful exponent of the dignity of la. 
bor, and the obligations of the rich to those who are beaten 
and battered about all their lives between the need of bread and 
the lack of opportunity to earn it. I venture to recommend a 
careful perusal of the following extract from his address : 


“ And then, moreover, let me say that in my judgment the present pew 
system is the most monstrous barrier that has ever been erected between 
the churches and the common people. [Applause.] If achurch building 
is consecrated to Almighty God and is his, I would like to ask, in the 
name of religion and common sense, what right any man has to a certain 
topographical district in that building which he can fence off and say, ‘ That 
is my property.’ It isa monstrous notion. There is no foundation for it 
in Old Testament or in New Testament. It may be equitable enough asa 
business basis, but it is utterly inexpedient as the basis for reaching the 
masses of the people with the word of life. A man has no more right to in- 
trude into a pew that is owned or rented by another man than he has to 
intrude into the house that is owned or rented by another man. And if 
the principle of proprietorship in the house of God is right, then you can- 
not wonder at the feeling of.the workingman, that he is excluded unless he 
can afford to pay for or buy a pew.” 


The evil complained of—which Mr.'Pierson elsewhere de- 
scribes as the non-conducting qualities of the kid glove—is not 
absent from our own churches. If the supernatural attractions of 
our churches are still able to overcome the repellent influence of 
the acceptation of persons in proportion to their wealth, it will not 
always be so; the financial necessity of making a portion of God's 
house the rich man’s paddock has, perhaps, already had much to 
do with the beggarly account of empty benches at High Mass. 

_President Merrill E. Gates, of Rutgers College, also gave an 
excellent discourse on the misuse of wealth. Dr. Robert C. Mat- 
lack, still addressing the rich, beats an old-fashioned P. P. on en- 
forcing the duty of giving. The address of Rev. S. W. Dike, of 
Auburndale, Mass., on the perils of the family is an extremely 
good one, earnest, direct, well thought out, wise, and with a cer- 
tain plainness of style which is a warrant of sincerity. It seems. 
to me the most valuable production of the conference. 

It is hard to tell how many times over the question was 
asked, How can we reach the multitude? A perfectly un-Pro- 
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testant question it surely is, for by the Protestant theory no 
man’s spiritual welfare should be essentially conditioned upon 
any other man’s action further than giving him the Bible. 
Reach the multitude the Bible, and the multitude is reached, 
according to Protestant principles. Get a man to read the 
Scriptures, and you have begun and ended your part. The 
Bible privately interpreted by the light of the Holy Spirit is the 
church. Why then does not the American multitude, that part 
especially born of Christian parents, make its ownchurch? The 
answer, though plain, is not found in these addresses. The truth 
is, that the multitude has not the requisite material to do it 
with. The early Protestants made their own churches, such as 
they were, and they were able to do so for a very significant 


. reason: they had at hand a book everybody held to be inspired. 


Primitive Protestantism had but to reach to the Catholic altar 
and take from it a book which the old religion had made the hu- 
man race believe had God for its author. By the steady in- 
fluence of popes and councils, and monks and bishops, and other 
organs of Catholic power, men were agreed that the Divine 
Wisdom was responsible for that book and for every part of it. 
If the present “ multitudé” believed the Catholic dogma of in- 
spiration as firmly as their ancestors of the Reformation, they 
would equally as well yield to the same natural self-deceit of 
private judgment, and get up the same‘dreary lot of discordant 
sects, and tear away at the seamless robe of Christ’s united peo- 
ple, as was done of yore. But the Christian Bible, snatched from 
the Christian altar, and Episcopate, and Papacy, has had a sad 
time of it. The delusion that human reason is the all-sufficient 
criterion in the use of the Scriptures has, in course of three hun- 
dred years of practical working, brought reason and inspiration 
into conflict. To say that God is the author of that book and-of 
all its parts involves in many cases, so Protestants have come to 
think, a reflection on one’s soundness of reasoning. What can 
the multitude do for a religion? Take the Bible? Whence 
and from whom? Ah! from the Protestant pulpit instead of 
from the altar of the ancient Christian faith; that is to say, 
from a repository which can no longer affirm with concurrent 
voice and unquestioning certainty that God is the author of 
that book.and of allits parts. It has been often said that the 
success of religious error rested upon some fragment of Catho- 
lic truth still lingering in possession ; in the case of the Protes- 
tant societies it was the Catholic dogma of inspiration that made 
“ Gospel Christianity ” possible. 
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A really new Protestant movement embracing multitudes of 
men has almost invariably been the rise of a new and distinct 
denomination. So that speakers at the conference had more 
reasonably asked, Will the disinherited masses form a new de- 
nomination? The answer is plainly that they will not, for the 
Bible is not the book it once was, and new forms of Protestantism 
are necessarily new evolutions of the fruitful religious mind 
fed upon that book. It is idle to ask, Will the masses take the 
present Protestant churches? Wil they? But they do not, and 
they will not; so what is the use of asking? That they will not, 
Rev. Alexander M. Proudfit, of Baltimore, told the conference 


from experience: 


“The first point I wish to refer to is that respecting the alienation-—_the 
estrangement, as it was called yesterday—of our laboring classes (or the 
“masses” ) from the church. We have been told this afternoon that we 
must make the church free to them, and that we should call on them and 
welcome them among us. Dr, Morris has touched one very strong point 
to-day when he said that the root of all this trouble lies in the heart—that 
it lies in moral depravity. I believe, with all my heart, the truth of what 
Dr. McCosh has said, that if we ministers want to reach the people we 
must seek them out in their homes. In the twenty-five years of my min- 
istry I have pursued that course. But, although my church is wide open, 
and although every one is welcome, and although I have every Sunday of 
my life, in the city of Baltimore, tramps sitting in the best pews of my 
church—men without a linen collar and without a whole coat—although 
my ushers bring them in and seat them comfortably, yet I get very few of 
them, comparatively. Igo through the streets and lanes of Baltimore, I 
send out my pastoral Aid Society and my church missionary—a reliable 
man, a young man who is a candidate for the ministry in my church—to go 
and try to get the people to come. There is a deep alienation which 
nothing but the work of the Holy Spirit in their hearts will cure. 

“ Now do not let the impression go out from this great assembly that 
the church is not seeking to win the masses. We are trying to reach 
them. Dr. Pierson is trying to win them, and the majority of us, I sup- 
pose, are doing all that we can to reach them. And yet we do not reach 
them. They are alienated from the church and from the gospel. They 
are wrapped up in worldliness, many of them, and in sinful pleasure. We 
must have an outpouring of the Holy Ghost, convincing the people of sin, 
righteousness, and judgment, and then they will hear the gospel.” 


There is no use hoping that a religion which is based on the 
private ownership of the meaning of a book can serve to hold 
together social orders so profoundly moved to separation as 
rich and poor. The new American multitude growing up in 
unreligious schools is born of a multitude crowded out of Pro- 
testant churches and made unreligious by social ostracism. 
Will the poor man take up membership in a mission church? 
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Yes, if he is low down in the grade of manhood and is content 
with the spiritual crumbs from the rich man’s table. There are 
men and women who are content to be pensioners of an up-town 
church ina down-town chapel, but few of them are born or 
reared in America. Those whose neck has been bowed to the 
yoke from childhood in foreign lands will, to some extent, go to 
mission chapels upon solicitation, and will send their children to 
the Sunday-schools; there these little ones are held by Christmas- 
trees, picture-books, picnics, and the patronage of stylish and 
kindly-mannered ladies and gentlemen. This holds them till 
they are old enough to be conscious of being Americans. Then 
their manliness revolts and they lapse back into the multitude. 

In a democratic state the confession of failure to reach the mul- 
titude is a confession of inability to benefit the commonwealth. 
The multitude rule this country, and when the representatives 
ofa religion say, We cannot influence the multitude, the state 
has a right to say, We have no use for you. From a civil point 
of view, considered as a moral police, the American religion must 
be the religion of the multitude. I know not if there is so much 
as a single address at this conference which does not make the 
fatal avowal, that Protestantism has lost its hold on the people. 
Dr. McCosh is a good witness: : 


“It has sometimes been charged against the church that it neglects the 
poor. I am prepared to show that the accusation is unjust... . The 
churches as a whole, with many imperfections, have been trying to do their 
duty to the extremes of society, the rich and the helpless poor. There is 
an intermediate class, which in America has more influence than either of 
the others. It is the great middle class, including our professional men, 
our bankers, merchants, storekeepers, farmers, higher artisans. This sup- 
plies the great body of the members of the American churches. Upon 
this class, or rather classes, the church depends for its sustenance, and the 
means of extending its usefulness at home and abroad. They constitute 
the bone and sinew of our churches, as they do of our country. It is well 
that we have them at present. We must seek to retain them by all the 
means which Christ hath put in our power, especially by maintaining a 
high standard of doctrine and of duty, and of activity in benevolent and 
missionary work. But we must beware of turning our churches into mere 
middle-class institutions, depending and looking solely to those who can 
pay pew-rents, who have good dresses for the Sabbath, who can visit with 
the minister and the minister’s family, and maintain among themselves a 
genteel society. Perhaps there is a temptation here to our American 
churches, For there is another great class, of whom I am to speak in the 
remainder of this paper....... 

“When I was a citizen of another country, I paid a visit to America, 
travelled 7,000 miles in it, and often visited the churches zcognito. When 
I visited your congregations, I was often asked, ‘What do you think of 
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them?’ I answered,‘I think much of them; but where are your labor- 
ing classes?’ I put this question sincerely, not knowing how to answer 
it, for the workingman dresses so well that it is difficult to distinguish him 
from other classes. Where is the laboring man in our churches? is the 
question I am still putting, seeking an answer. 

“One-half certainly, perhaps three-fourths, of our entire population 
belong to the working class. Are they in like proportion among those 
well-clothed people who sit in our pews? In a book written by Mr. 
Loomis, with an introduction by one you can trust, Dr. Josiah Strong, it 
is said: *Gointo an ordinary church on Sunday morning, and you see 
lawyers, merchants, and business-men with their families; you see teachers, 
salesmen, and clerks, and a certain proportion of educated mechanics; but 
the workingman and his household are not there. It is doubtful if one in 
twenty of the average congregation in English-speaking Protestant city 
churches fairly belongs to this class; but, granting the proportion to be 
so great as one in ten, or one in five, even then you would have two-thirds 
of the people furnishing only one-tenth or one-fifth of the congregation.’ * 
Then the writer tells the story of a newspaper reporter, who visited the 
congregations of the City of Churches. ‘He donned the garb of a decent 
laborer and presented himself for admission at each of the principal 
churches in the city. At some he was treated with positive rudeness, at 
others with cold politeness. Only one or two gave him a cordial and, even 
then, a somewhat surprised welcome.’ 

“Your artisan is often a difficult man to win to the church. He is well 
educated, intelligent; he toils from morning to night; ‘he owes not any 
one’; he argues that he and his fellow-workmen have made the wealth of 
the country, and get a very little share of it; and he and his children have to 
live sparingly, while they see abundance of possessions around them. He 
becomes jealous of those who fare sumptuously every day, who have fine 
clothing, live in these elegant dwellings, who roll in carriages with pranc- 
ing horses, that threaten to run over him as he trudges along wearily on 
foot. It is difficult to win such a man to Christ and his church. But that 
man has an immortal soul. The command laid on you and me is to ‘ preach 
the gospel to every creature.’ You who sit in these cushioned pews put 
money in the plate to send the gospel to Timbuctoo. Do you send it to 
that man who lives next door to you.and combs your horses and works 
your garden?” 


After failing to unite classes it is hardly fair to ask our Pro- 
testant friends to undertake to advance the cause of religious 
union in the general sense of doctrine and discipline. Co-opera- 
tion the speakers at the conference advocated strongly, but 
this was by ignoring differences rather than by healing them. 
Unum corpus sumus in Christo is their motto, but that cannot 
mean more than kindliness and patience towards differing 
brethren—except where Catholics are concerned. Even then 
the conference was, as a whole, kindly disposed. The only 





* Modern Cities, by Samuel Lane Loomis, p. 82, 
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square attack upon the church was made by Bishop A. C. Coxe, 
who made a great and loud lament over us because we are not 
Gallicans. But Dr. King, a prominent Methodist divine, whose 
paper on the Christian resources of the country is very well 
done, neutralized the bishop’s effort by some fair controversial 
words against us, and further on by a paragraph full of kindly 
appreciation. The following from Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin, of 
the faculty of the Law School of Yale University, is noteworthy ; 
he is speaking of the integrity of the family, and Bishop Coxe 
moved him to mention Catholicity : 


“And now let me ask, Which of our Christian churches has best re- 
membered this lesson of ancient history? Not, I say, any church repre- 
sented here. It has been best remembered by that oldest church of all, 
comprehending to-day the greatest number of Christians in the world—the 
Roman Catholic Church. And I rise here as a layman, sent here from the 
General Conference of one of our religious denominations in my own 
State, to say, with some little regret, that I am sorry that in this great con- 
vention a more kindly tone has not been manifested towards that venerable 
Christian church which has its centre at Rome. 

“A MEMBER: I object to that. I don’t believe it’s a Christian church 
at all. 

“PROF. BALDWIN: That is precisely the sentiment that has been utter- 
ed from this platform, and I rise here asa layman to say that in what I 
have done (and I have done something) in social reform, I have found in 
my own State, Connecticut, no truer friend in many of these very questions 
that have come before this body than gentlemen of the Roman Catholic 
Church. My friend Mr. Dike and I stood together in Connecticut, as or- 
ganizers of the National Divorce Reform League. One of the best helpers 
in the cause was a Roman Catholic. Now,I do not desire to raise any 
question of antagonism to the gentleman on the floor. I simply want to 
say this, and I do say it—that I think one of the great friends to the cause 
of social advancement in our cities is the Roman Catholic Church. We 
can’t afford to reject its aid. It guards the family; it looks at the children, 
it looks at the home, from the standpoint of a Christian organization; and 
we ought to make friends with that.church, we ought to bring them in 
with us in all these causes of Christian and social reform, And unless we 
do it, we reject one of the great factors that is ready to our hand to help 
on the cause of Christ in America.” 


One service Bishop Coxe has unwittingly done us: he has 
given Catholics the opportunity of repudiating the preposterous 
teaching of a certain Familiar Exposition of Christian Doctrine. 
He quotes from it a wholesale sentence of damnation against the 
entire mass of non-Catholics put in terms chosen with grotesque 
awkwardness and evident ill-feeling. This author’s teaching has 
been repudiated and disproved in the bishop’s own city of Buffalo, 
by the Catholic Union and Times. \t is contrary to the princi- 
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ples of sound theology, and squarely against the express teach- 
ing of Pius IX., in his Invitation to the Council of the Vatican, 
The books of the author contain specimens of the most outra- 
geous plagiarism we ever heard of, none more so than this same 
Familiar Exposition; but such blundering as the above is the 
product of his own original genius. I once heard an excellent 
sermon tending to prove that stupidity is no bar to salvation; 
but it should be a bar to writing catechisms and other works of 
popular instruction. The fact that this writer belongs to a most 
respectable order of religious men who edify the whole country 
by their labors for the conversion of sinners has hitherto saved 
him from the castigation he so richly merits. 


Of course much was said at the meetings about the schools 
of the country, but more was left unsaid. The Conference was 
indebted to Dr. J. M. King, of New York, for a fair enough 
statement of the relation of the school to religion. He lays 
down true principles affirming that Christian morality is the 
basis of the American state; he maintains that the state depends 
for its existence upon the character given its citizenship by reli- 
gion. “ We are not a nation without religion,” he says. “The 
union of church and state is a different question from the union 
of religion and the state. Union in both of these cases is possi- 
ble, but separation of religion from the state is impossible.” In 
accordance with these views, the speaker, with characteristic 
frankness, advocates the restoration of religious instruction to 
the common schools, local difficulties and the danger of particu- 
lar denominations appropriating the public funds to be cared for 
by the public authorities of the particular localities. He isa 
pronounced anti-Catholic, but his views on this point of educa- 
tion are sound : 


“Fénelon says, ‘Moral education is the bulwark of the state.’ The 
idea of the common school is traced to an act of the colonial legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1642. At first it was a strictly church school, in charge 
of the minister of the township, and the children were carefully taught in 
the orthodox faith. The school-master was next to the minister. The 
religious requirements were incorporated in the laws. The present and 
former generations of the population have been educated in schools that 
were never merely secular. In fact, we have not attempted purely secular 
education until recently, and that only to a very limited extent. While 
there has been no national system of public schools in the past, and while 
uniformity has proved itself to be, perhaps, both impracticable and unde- 
sirable under our form of government, it is to be hoped that the Christian 
sentiment of the people will see to it that the future develops no purely 
secular system of education for our citizenship. And while the local- 
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option plan, leaving the whole question of the character of the instruction 
to the local school boards, to be decided by them according to the compo- 
sition and wants of the community, is likely to prevail, it is to be hoped 
that the friends of Christian morality will come to the defence of the right 
of the children and youth to a kind of instruction that recognizes their 
responsibility and immortality, and reminds them of the fact that our in- 
stitutions are the fruit of the Christian faith. 

“The public-school system, pressed into secular uniformity, cannot 
meet the moral needs of our mixed population, and cannot meet the de- 
mands upon aChristian people or promote the interests of genuine Chris- 
tian morality. Christianity must solve the question of the education of 
the masses upon Christian, and not upon secular grounds. { 

“We are about convinced that the time has come when we must 4 
demand that the state, assuming to teach its citizens as a preparation for 
the responsibilities of citizenship, must not only recognize Christianity as j 
the religion of the people, in conformity with historic and judicial pre- 
cedent, but must require the teaching of Christian morality wherever edu- 
cation is supported by taxation or by state grant.” 
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Dr. King was not alone in this. Bishop Andrews declared 
that the schools should be improved by elementary religious 
instruction. “Gradually,” says Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of the Industrial Education Society of New York, “all 
mention of ethics and religion is being eliminated from the 
schools; and it is even fashionable to make ethics an elective 
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study in our colleges and universities” ; and he says that this is 
producing young men who “look upon fashion or social conve- i 
nience as the arbiter of morals, and when this stage is reached ; 
the disease of moral illiteracy has set in.” Rev. S. W. Dike, : 


whose splendid address on Perils to the Family has been before 
referred to, fearlessly affirms that “ unless we see to it that the 
educational functions of the home are more carefully developed, 
and a closer co-operation between home and school is secured for their 
common work, a far more real grievance will exist, and in most 
influential quarters too, than the Roman Catholics think they 
now have.” 

So that the state of mind on the peril of godless schools re- : 
vealed by the conference is not one of quiescence ; the earnest f 
men’ who were gathered there are pretty plainly and nearly 
unanimously in favor of religion in the common schools. But 
they are just as plainly unready to act. They are afraid of us 
Catholics, afraid perhaps of the politicians, and after all only par- ; 
tially aroused to the peril, only dimly perceptive of the oppor- . 
tunity. Such is the inference the writer has drawn from going ) 
through the report twice, and again going back and forth over it 
several times to choose extracts. One must bear in mind that ; 
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the delegates are mainly compelled to study the formation of 
character in a circle apart from the multitude, in their own reli- 
gious, cleanly, cultured homes; in homes of which it may be said 
“the home forms the man.” The homes of the mu!titude are 
in crowded tenement-houses, the children all cared for by the 
mother and father without the aid of servants. The mother and 
father often speak only a foreign tongue, are always tired, often 
vicious ; and, if non-Catholics, never go to church. Insuch case 
the home does not form the man; the school forms the man. 
That is to say, the school forms the-man if the streets do not. 

All through these addresses runs the note of alarm for the 
welfare of the nation as a free people enjoying the blessing of 
orderly liberty, though the assemblage was primarily convened 
in the interests of religion. The citizen must be made more reli- 
gious or the nation will perish, is the thesis. Well, then, why 
not set more actively to work upon the children? Whatever 
forms the individual character forms the state; not that the latter 
is a mere pooling of all the individuals’ interests, for the state is 
an entity in itself; but the characteristics of the American state 
will follow those of the American individual. Ifthe school forms 
the citizen, then woe to those who make laws and enforce laws and 
gather millions, for the maintenance of a godless school system. 
The godless citizen is the creature of godless education. If half 
that was said at the conference of the uses of the school for making 
citizens be true, then it is a crime to divorce it from religion. 

Look at the multitude squarely, gentlemen—the swarming 
multitude in and out of the factory, idling in the streets and 
along the wharves, building your houses, and cleaning your horses, 
and handling your merchandise. Ask yourself honestly why they 
are not religious, why they never worship God, why their whole 
lives proclaim “ we do not need a Redeemer”? There is but one 
answer: they have not been taught religion. Whatever you 
may say theoretically about private judgment, the mass of men 
must be made religious by being taught by other men. The 
very principles of natural morality are banished from your pal- 
ladium of American liberty, the common schools, and in that 
place the non-Catholic workingman has got his little all of know- 
ledge of any kind. No wonder he is unreligious. 

There is but one way sure to be generally effective by which 
men can be made moral, and that is by training them to morality 
at that age when training forms the man. Now, it was shown in 
the conference that between fifty and eighty per cent. of the 
population of our cities are of foreign parentage ; and it is certain 
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that more than half of these people are out of the control of the 
Catholic Church and of her religious schools; they are, as a 
body, simply godless. What a peril! But they go to schools 
under state control: what an opportunity to make them Chris- 
tian! Yet you rail at us Catholics for undertaking this task for 
our own children and you accuse us of incivism, and mainly for 
that reason you invite Bishop Coxe to throw the putrid carcase 
of religious hatred into the clear fountain of your deliberations. 
Why not face the facts, as the late Dr. Hodge did, and say the 
peril is immorality, the opportunity is the Christian school; the 
peril is infidelity, the opportunity is the Christian school. Why 
not be consistent, energetic, practical, radical if you please, and 
take immediate measures to make religion the basis of the peo- 
ple’s schooling as God is their end and heaven their hope. 

You teach temperance principles, you teach good citizenship, 
you teach the rudiments of the trades in the schools; to do all 
this you struggle and argue, and pay taxes and vote taxes; but, 
to hear some of you talk, youare ready to be put to death rather 
than that the people’s children should be taught the knowledge 
and love of Jesus Christ in the schools of this Christian land. 

WALTER ELLIOTT. 





AQUA PURA. 


PURE WATER! A most “sweet, pretty” subject, musical, 
poetical, worthy of rhythmic overture. The gentle reader will 
kindly pipe, or scrape, or thrum, while we melodiously chant a 
line or two of verse—not flippant Vers de Société verse, or wildly 
passionate, or debasedly realistic, or Victor Hugo-ish, sonorous, 
mad verse—not cantankerously curt and unintelligible, not un- 
virile and sentimental, nor yet cosmic, evolutionistic verse—but 
the collected, restrained, cooling, meteorological verse of Mr. 
James Thomson (obiit 1748) —(con fuoco /): 


“ From brightening fields of ether fair disclos’d, 
Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes, 
In pride of youth, and felt thro’ Nature’s depth : 
He comes attended by the sultry hours.” ... 


Translated into very plain prose, this means that we are all 
going out of town pretty soon: Mamma and baby, and the bot- 
tle, and ‘“‘Mah” and Amanda—with the monster box of airy, 
fairy, filmy, gossamery lawns and mulls and tulles—and “ Pah,” 
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with the pocket-book. Isn’t “Pah” lovely? Harry is all ready, 
with the base-ball bat and a well-groomed bicycle; and A. 
Reginald, dear boy, is “suited” for tennis, and shooting, and 
billiards, and dancing, and riding—and church. As for us, the 
crowd of unpretending people who will not submit to the mono- 
polistic extortion of the “parlor-car,” we too are ready, in our 
own simple way. We are off for health, and some fun, and not 
for “show ’’—of course, a little for “show,” but no more than is 
customary. Some of us are going to the shores of the Great 
South Bay, to enjoy the sailing, and the trolling, and the free, 
odorous air of the fish-composted fields; some of us are going to 
the Catskills to tramp it, and get up an appetite, and eat Texas 
beef, and pickles, and canned fruit and vegetables; some of us 
are going to Richfield, or Sharon, or Saratoga, to keep warm, and 
to loll, meet our set, squeeze into “society,” or smell the fragrant 
fumes of the sulphur spring; some of us are bound for the sea- 
shore, where we can look out on the rocking, glistening, blue- 
green ocean, and watch the other people bathe, and delight our 
eyes with the cool expanse of never-ending sand. The rest of us 
will seek the calm, homelike, “no style” retreat of the genial, 
generous country farm-house or family hotel. 

What a delightful time we shall have! Climbing hills and 
pushing through the unpathwayed woods; rowing on the lake, 
dragging up water-lilies; scrambling through ravines, geologiz- 
ing, scraping off lichens, and digging up mosses; wandering 
through the green meadows, and the tall, nodding grain, and the 
stubble, botanizing, gathering ferns and honey-sweet thistles, and 
astray wild-rose; reclining by the brooklet, under the tremu- 
lous willows, listening to the low, joyous song of the dancing 
waters, interrupted only by the memory of dinner-time, and of 
the hot and dusty homeward trudging. Then, the delightful, 
quiet hours, sketching—cows, and the old barn, and the unclassi- 
cal apple-trees ; or painting—ox-eye daisies, and convolvulus, and 
pansies. They are so easy to do, when there’s no teacher around, 
and they “frame up” so prettily for the parlor, and ( sotto voce) 
one never tires of them! Oh! yes; we had almost forgotten the 
jolly picnic—fourteen miles’ ride, and no house when you get 
there; bring your own victuals, scour the country for milk 
enough to go around, and ride home sun-shower wet! But the 
pleasures of asummer rest are not to be told in a single para- 
graph. And after all, with sensible folk, pleasure is only a 
secondary consideration. The main thing is Health. 

Had a delightful week, Mr. Rose, haven’t we? This clear 
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air is quite refreshing. In the city the atmosphere is so close 
and stuffy. Of course, it zs warm here, in Coolville; but dur- 
ing the hot part of the day you can go up to your ten-by-seven 
room, under the refrigerative roof—and cool off. And the even- 
ings—well, you are se/dom without a breeze in the evening, by 
ten o'clock, or so, at any rate. Even if there be some slight dis- 
comforts out of town, who would not put up with them to be 
away where one can see grass and trees and sunsets and flowing 
water? Are you fond of water? I ama real lover of rivers and 
streamlets, of brooks and trooklets, of lakes and tarns and pools 
and ponds and springs, of cascades, falls, and cataracts. What a 
charm there is about a pebbled, mossy spring! Look deep 
down into this pretty pool with the brown edges. How clear 
and crystalline the water is! So pure and translucent and in- 
viting! Have you tried our well? We have the choicest water 
in the neighborhood ; clear and sweet. When you taste it you 
will drink more than you need, just for the pleasure of drinking. 
I'll take your word for it, and forego the pleasure you prom- 
ise. Probably I am somewhat old-fogyish, over-careful; but 
the fact is that, while I delight in the sight of running water 
and enjoy the taste of good water, I do not drink strange water 
until it has been boiled. You are amused! Let us climb this 
fence, to the right, here—look out for the hornets !—and stretch- 
ing ourselves beneath yonder spreading, noble elm, we can have 
a talk about “ pure water.” 

Don’t lie on the grass! Here’s a piece of dry+board for you. 
I'll throw my light coat under me—so. Oh! yes; I try to be 
careful. You forget that I came to the country for health’s sake. 
I have no desire to go home less well than when [ started away. 
Light this small cigar. It’s not strong. You will have some- 
thing to do while I am talking. I give you fair notice that I 
am in for a fifteen-minute sermon. First of all let me ask you: 
Have you ever had typhoid fever about here? You have, eh? 
How long ago? Last August. In your house? No! Well, I 
am glad you escaped it. But they had it in the village, at the 
“Sanitarium Hotel”! Thirty-two cases, and ten deaths! Pretty 
bad. The well folk ran fast, I'll wager. Was there any attempt 
to find out the cause of-the epidemic? They said it was due to 
bad drainage, did they? Perhaps they were right. You did 
not hear whether any of those who went away in good health 
were taken down after their return home? No. The physi- 
cians did not follow up the matter; and the hotel-keeper was 
close-mouthed, I know. This typhoid fever is a disease common 
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to every country of Europe, and to Asia, Africa, and Australia, 
It has been met with in lonely islands, three to four hundred 
miles from the mainland. A widely distributed disorder, as you 
see ; and on that account the subject of general inquiry. Prob- 
ably I should have said, the subject of general guessing ; for it 
is only within a few years that a really scientific attempt was 
made to determine the cause of the disease. Though prevalent 
in large cities during every month in the year, yet the statistics 
show that typhoid becomes more active in the month of August, 
and reaches a climax in the autumn months. During November 
there is generally a notable decline in the number of cases. The 
decline is more and more marked each succeeding month, until 
July comes. Then there is an increase, growing month by 
month, up to November. Such is the ordinary experience, year 
after year.* The autumn activity of the disease led some physi- 
cians to seek a connection between typhoid and the meteorological 
conditions of the summer season. Some imagined that accord- 
ing to the dryness or humidity of the summer months, typhoid 
was more or less prevalent during the autumn. However, the 
facts were against this theory. The’ Boards of Health, of course, 
suggested bad drainage as a prime cause of the disease. And 
many facts seemed to substantiate the correctness of this view. 
Not infrequently it was found that in a house, or village, where 
typhoid appeared, the drainage was bad. But there were many 
instances in which the prevalence of an epidemic could not be 
traced to any-such cause. Occasionally a physician was led to 
suspect that a particular case might be due to bad water, but 
until lately this view had no greater support than the “ bad- 
drainage” theory. Tell you some of the facts? I will, if you 
caretohave them. Here’s one reported by Dr. Austin Flint, 
Sr., twenty years ago. In a small village, near Buffalo, a 
stranger was taken down with typhoid. Within a month’s time 
twenty persons had the disease, and ten of them died of it. The 
first victims were the inn-keeper and his family. All his im- 
mediate neighbors, excepting one, were in turn attacked. The 


* The periodic intensity of the disease will be apparent to the reader from the following 
*‘ official” monthly record of ‘‘ Deaths from Typhoid Fever,” in the city of New York, during 
each of the five last years : . 


Year. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1883. 19 18 2 1 2 31 6& FH go 6 22 
1884. 16 22 ro 16 18 25 49 62 66 54 35 
1885. 16 141 4 1 17% 19 32 49 «50 3% 26 
1886, 12 9 3. 9, 5, 2.37. 3, B..43...33 
1887. 28 13 11 i 16 33 SI 53 3 26 22 
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one that escaped did not use the tavern-well; all the others did. 
Fortunately for the family that escaped, there had been a falling- 
out between the inn-keeper and the man of the house. He 
saved his life by drawing water elsewhere, but the poor fellow 
lost his character. The villagers accused him of poisoning the 
tavern-well! 

Yes, it was a curious case. Here’s another, much later. 
Some time during the year 1880 a young lady, ill with typhoid, 
was brought to Over Darwen, a manufacturing town of about 
twenty thousand inhabitants, in Lancashire, England. When 
she arrived the town was free from typhoid. Within three 
weeks fifteen hundred persons had the disease. The results of 
the inquiry made at Over Darwen were suggestive. It was 
found that the town’s water-supply pipes were leaky, and that 
the soil through which they were carried was soaked at one spot 
by the sewage = of a particular house. Very curious! I think so; 
but let me ‘give you an account of still another English case. 
A man, ill with typhoid, came from a distance to Nunney, a 
Somerset village of a thousand souls. Before his coming there 
was no typhoid in the place. Fourteen days after his coming 
the fever had broken out in a number of houses. An examina- 
tion showed that all these houses drew their water-supply from 
a brook, into which the leakage of a cesspool of one of the 
houses forced its way. Again, curious! There’s a very similar 
case much nearer home. A young girl, residing at a farm-house 
about eight miles from Philadelphia, was taken ill with typhoid. 
She died of the disease. Within three weeks four other mem- 
bers of the family were attacked, as were two persons living on 
the opposite side of the road. They all drank from the farm- 
well. It was the custom of the family to throw the waste water 
into a gutter, which ran by this well. The ground was examin- 
ed, and it was discovered that rats had burrowed the soil, thus 
loosening it considerably ; and that the roots of two trees, on 
either side the well, had pushed themselves downward and out- 
ward, pressed against the wall of the well, and dislocated the 
. masonry. Thus the waste water from the gutter had infiltrated 
the soil and entered the well. 

Is there a gutter near your well? None, eh! Look out for 
that beautiful water! You are not afraid. Is that a reason why 
you should not be careful? Now, I wish to call your attention 
to one peculiarity of this Philadelphia case. At Over Darwen, 
as at Nunney, the first fever patient brought the fever from else- 
where, but no fever patient brought the fever to the Philadelphia 
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farm-house. There were no other cases in the néighborhood, 
and the young girl who was the first to be attacked had not 
been away from home in several months. Let me tell you an- 
other little story—a German story. Some years ago there was 
a sudden outbreak of typhoid in Gerlachsheim, a pretty Bava- 
rian village not far from Wiirzburg. Fifty-two persons, resi- 
dents of the same street, were put to bed with the fever, in the 
space of three weeks. All these persons drank the water of the 
same well, and the evidence established the fact that this well 
had been contaminated by the excreta of the first patient.* Strik- 
ing! you say. Please remember that these cases happened at 
places widely apart, and at odd times. Told one by one, they 
were not nearly as “striking ” as they are when strung together. 

It may be that I overestimate the value of later investiga- 
tions, but if I do not, your epithet will be even more justifiable 
when I have “emptied my bag.” You don’t like my cigar-— 
- prefer a cigarette,do you? It’s an old saying that there’s no 
accounting for tastes. With all due respect to yours, 1 would 
rather risk your well-water than smoke that abominable com- 
pound of poor tobacco, opium, and bad paper which now goes 
under the name “cigarette.” Lovely sky, isn’t it! Look at that 
long line of clouds low down on the hills; and the spirals of 
mist ascending in slow-moving gyres—like smoke from some 
hidden fire. We shall have plenty of water to-morrow. You 
find that board a“ leetle” hard. Change your base! All ready 
again! Well, sir, 1 have reloaded—bang ! 

Will you kindly accompany me on a rapid tour through 
France? Thank you. There, in a ten minutes’ journey, we can 
gather more information about our subject than we could ac- 
quire here, at home, in an hour. Why so? For this reason. 
Like all big cities, Paris is a nest of typhoid. Within the last six 
or eight years the Parisians have suffered from frequent epidem- 
ics of this treacherous fever. The people called loudly for an 
explanation. The doctors, and the chemists, and the members 
of the learned societies attacked the subject vigorously and 
systematically. Of the value of their scientific inquiries I shall 
leave you to judge. In 1882 there were 3,352 deaths from 
typhoid in the great capital with the wide boulevards, and the 
wonderful sewers, and the numerous parks. From January to 
July the deaths numbered 965; from July to the end of the fol- 
lowing December the number of deaths amounted to 2,387. 


* This case and the previous cases are reported in Vol. I. of 4 System of Practical Medi- 
cine, edited by William Pepper, M.D., LL.D. Philadelphia, 1885. 
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The average mortality during the autumn months was 250 per 
week, against an average of 34 for the corresponding weeks of 
the previous year. As everybody knows, the water-supply of 
Paris has been long in bad repute. Could the water be charge- 
able with the increase of typhoid? Could it be that the air was 
poisonous? There is a meteorological observatory in the Parc 
de Montsourts, at the south end of the city, away out near the 
cemetery of Montparnasse—you remember Sceur Rosalie’s 
grave! The officials of the observatory experimented with the 
air, to see whether, perchance, it would convict itself. They 
found that during the summer months the air contained an aver- 
age of 89 bacteria to the cubic meter, while in September the 
number suddenly rose to 129, and in October to 142. With 
November the figures were down to 106. Possibly the air is 
at fault, said some; but these facts prove nothing. The years 
1885, '86, '87 were no less fatal than 1882. Meantime some light 
had been thrown on the question. Paris receives a large share 
of its good water-supply from two distant streams, the Vanne and 
the Dhuys. In summer these streams run low; the supply is in- 
suficient. Then the waters of the Seine, the Marne, and the 
Ourcq are turned into the reservoirs, and typhoid fever is turn- 
ed into the houses! Dr. Miquel took up the subject of water 
and bacteria. With your permission I'll have a look at my 
note-book. Beginning with rain-water, the doctor found from 4° 
to 18 bacteria to the cubic centimeter—a third of a teaspoonful. 
From the water of the Vannes he got 120; from the Seine at 
Choisy, 300; from the Seine, at Bercy, 1,400; at St. Denis, four 
and a half miles from Paris, 200,000! Growing, eh! If there be 
any virtue in bacteria, the Seine water at St. Denis must be 
pretty near “first class”"! Remember, these numbers are all 
calculated to the cubic centimeter! Well, Dr. Miquel did not 
stop at St. Denis. At Clichy, which you have passed through, 
on your way to St. Germain or Versailles, the doctor sampled 
asewer. The water was rich, fat—6,000,000 bacteria to the cen- 
timeter. Certainly, m//ions—you think I am giving play to my 
imagination, do you? Wait a minute—give me time. Along 
the Paris quays, as you have seen, the dateau-/avoir is a common 
fixture—a public wash-house, for the convenience of the citoyenne 
blanchisseuse. Dr. Miquel invaded the wash-houses and examin- 
ed the water in which the patriotic Parisian’s linen is soaked, 
before being washed. This water paid a high tribute to the 
affection of the bacteria for the doulevardier, the gommeux, and the 
rouge—26,000,000 to the centimeter. Imagine the vitality of the 
VOL, XLVII.—42 
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Seine water, into which these tubs were freely emptied! Who 
is my authority? M. Henri de Parville, an old hand at the 
business.* Were the bacteria of a harmful sort? Yes and no. 
Among the firmest believers in the bacterial theory of disease 
there is a general agreement that many varieties of these infini- 
tesimal organisms are harmless. However, Dr. Miquel pursued 
his experiments, with a view to determining the proportion of 
harmful to harmless bacteria in the waters he had collected. 
His conclusion was that from five to ten per cent. of these bac- 
teria were poisonous. Figure it out for yourself, please! 

If we stopped short here your verdict might justly be—not 
proven. Strange coincidences, interesting facts about water, and 
bacteria, and typhoid, without any proof that these facts bear on 
one another. We will assume that your verdict will be the 
general verdict. I am afraid my fifteen minutes are up, the 
shadows are lengthening, and I begin to feel the grass a “ wee 
bit” damp, but if you'll risk it a few minutes longer, I’ll have 
said all I have to say about “ pure water.” Of course the physi- 
cians had been looking for the typhoid bacillus, but unavailingly. 
It was: “ Now you see it, and now youdon’t.” At length, in 1881, 
a German physician, Dr. Klebs, claimed that he had definitely 
fixed the “ bacillus typhosus,” as he named it. The learned doc- 
tor described the bacillus, told how it entered the human body, 
and how it developed during the fever; and claimed to have re- 
produced the disease in other animals by introducing this par- 
ticular bacillus into their bodies. According to Dr. Klebs, “the 
bacillus typhosus enters the system by the respiratory passages, 
and by the alimentary canal.” About the same time another 
German physician, Dr. Eberth, published the results of his ob- 
servations, establishing, as he claimed, the existence of a specific 
typhoid bacillus. 

The views of Klebs and Eberth were accepted by some and 
contested by others, and there. the matter rested. French 
physicians were ready to believe in the bacillic theory of the 
disease, but they were slow to accept the “ exhibit ” already of- 
fered in evidence. As to the connection between drinking- 
water and typhoid, there was a frequent repetition of “strange 
coincidences,”’ as you would have me say. Have you ever been 
at Auxerre? Yes; and you went thence to Chablis and Nuits, 
did you? I'll wager the water did you no harm while you were 
in that part of the country. How? You went to Nuits to see 
‘the old Abbey of Citeaux! A very proper pilgrimage. And I 


* See Le Correspondant, Jane 10, 1886, 
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venture to say you went to Vougeot, to see the abbey cellars, 
and to Beaune, to see the old church of Notre Dame, and at 
every one of these places you failed not to do justice to your fa- 
vorite Burgundies. Where was I? Sure enough, at Auxerre. 
Back in 1882 they had an epidemic of typhoid at Auxerre. No 
one could tell why. The disease appeared suddenly. There 
was no evidence of contagion. How about the water? For- 
merly the inhabitants used river water from the Yonne. But 
the town would modernize itself. A new quarter was built, and 
all the well-to-do folk combined to insure a supply of “ pure 
water,” by the aqueduct of Valand. The poorer people, as of 
old, went to the river. Now, the typhoid attacked only those 


- who drank the “pure water.” Dr. de Carriéres, a specialist 


and expert, was chosen to make a study of the case, and, if pos- 
sible, to determine the cause of the epidemic. The doctor pro- 
ceeded to examine the Valand water at its source. Arrived 
there he found a farm-house close at hand, and of course he 
found that necessary and more or less charming ornament of a 
farm-yard, a manure-heap. Inquiring at the house, he learned 
they had a patient who had lately come from Paris ill with 
typhoid. The plot thickens! The doctor suspected the big 
manure-heap. He would try. So he took a quantity of rosa- 
linine, a powerful, red coloring-matter, and distributed it freely 
over the mass. Next morning when the surviving “ best peo- 
ple” of Auxerre turned on the taps, what was their surprise to 
find the beautiful Valand water as red as blood! The mystery 
was solved. Is that “striking,” Mr. Hasty-Tongue? You con- 
fess that itis. I have asmall batch of “ striking” “coinciden- 
ces,” which I reserved for the end of our talk. Tell me how 
my next “strikes” you! 

At Pierrefonds—but you have beenthere! Drove over from 
Compiégne did you, after a day in the beautiful forest? You 
went to see Viollet-le-Duc’s great castle! You did well. A 
mighty mass it is; a credit to the government which had the 
public spirit to restore it, and an enduring monument to the 
masterly architect who renewed a masterwork. You remember 
that Pierrefonds is a little watering-place, a ‘“ health resort ’— 
mineral springs, hot sulphur baths, vapor baths, a real “ sani- 
tarium.” During the months of August and September, 1886, 
twenty-three Parisians went to Pierrefonds in search of health, 
Alter a time one and another of this group of health-seekers 
was taken ill with typhoid fever. In all twenty of them were 
attacked, and of these seven died. Three had escaped the dis- 
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ease. One of the lucky ones went away after a stay of twenty- 
four hours. The two others did not like the water and drank 
mineral water. The sufferers were men of standing, Academi- 
cians and the like. Great interest was shown in the unhappy 
affair. Professor Brouardel was selected to make a careful in. 
quiry as to the cause of the epidemic. Arrived at Pierrefonds, 
he learned that between 1874 and 1883 typhoid had declared 
itself no less than five times in the same group of houses, where 
it had just done such fatal work. No attention was paid to 
these earlier epidemics. And now it came out that in July, just 
previous to the coming of the unfortunate twenty-three, a Pari- 
sian family had occupied one of these houses, and that one mem- 
ber of this family had developed typhoid. Professor Brouardel 
examined the soil at Pierrefonds. At a depth of five feet he 
found water. Dig five feet lower down and ‘you have a well. 
The soil is loose, and there is a plentiful supply of subterranean 
water-courses. This water bathed the walls of the “ vaults,” 
which were not cemented. The soil was charged with organic 
matter. However, the wells were far removed from both drains 
and “vaults,” distant from thirty to ninety feet. To make sure, 
the professor drew off samples of the water in the suspected 
wells, and submitted these samples to experts. Twenty-five 
thousand of the bacilli which were supposed to determine ty- 
phoid fever were found in a /tre—a pint and three-quarters—of 
the water. This was almdst convincing. Dr. Chautemesse and 
Dr. Widal, who had. charge of the bacillic experiments, deter- 
mined to settle the question by an original operation. They 
selected a certain number of typhoidal patients, and on the 
tenth day of the disease they passed a trocar into the spleen 
of these patients, and extracted a small quantity of blood. 
Don’t look horrified! The operation was quite harmless. Yes, 
it sounds unpleasantly, sure enough. But the sound is the worst 
part of it. The operation is not even painful. In this blood 
the two doctors found bacilli in every wise identical with 
those found in the water of the doubtful wells at Pierrefonds. 
The question of a specific typhoid bacillus is, at least, less 
doubtful than before these experiments were made? Just a 
moment, please, and then you may have your say. A chemical 
analysis of the water of the well belonging to the house where 
the disease had proved most fatal showed that this water was 
less charged with organic matter than the water of the other 
wells. Further, a chemist would have pronounced it a good 
drinking water. Now ask me your question. I have just 
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answered it, you say. Then let me add one little word. It 
would look as if these bacilli are carried through the soil more 
surely than decomposed organic matter. You see that? Very 
well. And it would seem, or we may infer, or, judging from 
the experience at Pierrefonds, one may assume—that a “pure 
water’? may beacause of typhoid fever! Have we succeeded. 
in wording our propositions with a proper want of positiveness, 
Mr. “ Thomas Coincidence”? We have, and, with your per- 
mission, we will end with a couple of corroborative tales. 

You look the least bit bored, but, then, you wou/d boast of that 
well of yours! Is there a proverb—Arabian, of course—which 
savs: Boast not before thy brother, he being a talkative man? 
Patience! I have almost reeled off my yarn. Were you ever 
at Clermont-Ferrand? You were—quaint old place, and ina 
most interesting country. Ricketty old town; narrow, winding 
streets—but what charming suburbs! And that most beautiful 
Fardin des Plantes! And the delightful views from the Place 
@ Espagne and the Place de la Poterne! Indeed, you are right; 
the bright and bitter Pascal should have learned a lesson in 
amiability from the gentle, gladdening fields that smile upon 
his native city. But, then, it’s a volcanic country! You re- 
member the great Puy de Pariou, climbing skyward 7,000 feet, 
and that monster crater, a thousand feet in diameter; and the 
grassy-topped Puy de Déme, five thousand feet in air, and the 
Fetit Puy de Déme beyond, and little Mont-Rognon, and bigger 
Puy de Gravenoire, just south of Royat. What a succession of in- 
spiring views! Then, the tumbled masses of lava, and the 
streams, the pure, crystalline, diamond-clear streams, forcing a 
way right and left through the lava beds! And the springs and 
fountains, with the pretty names! The grottoes, enclosing cool, 
transparent waters! And wondrous “ Saint Alyre”—the in- 
crusted fountain ; you remember Saint Alyre? No! Well, you 
do remember the little river, Tiretaine, that runs by Clermont, 
and so on out by Royat; of course you do. Saint Alyre pours 
its crystal waters into the Tiretaine, and, through some fanciful 
freak, they have transformed themselves into stony drops, and, 
adding drop to drop, have builded two marvellous arches, span- - 
ning the river from bank to bank. How could you forget Saint- 
Alyre? Baths, baths, at Clermont and Royat! Mineral springs, 
bydropathic establishments—no end of water, health-giving, beau- 
tiful water. The Clermont-Ferrand people were choice about 
water. Nothing in the neighborhood was good enough for 
them. They would have the best that was, even if they went 
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four or five miles for it. So they fixed upon Fontana. There 
the water is sweet, pure, limpid, virginal. Clermont-Ferrand is 
happy! Somewhat over a year ago typhoid showed itself in 
the barracks at Clermont-Ferrand. Hundreds of the soldiers 
sickened, and many of the poor fellows died. There was great 
excitement. The doctors tested the water. They found the 
typhoid bacillus! The city officials were notified. They pro- 
tested: ‘But this is the water of Fontana; the ‘pure water’ 
of the pellucid springs of Fontana! It is simply impossible, 
ridiculous!” ‘ But here is the true microbe, gentlemen. There 
is no getting over the microbe!” The physicians started off. 
The Clermont conduit ran through Royat. At Royat the physi- 
cians found the typhoid. And the conduit? It had been carried 
through Royat, on a level with the public wash-house—lavoir— 
which had long been a fixture in a depression in the lava banks, 
a few feet back from the river. It looks like another case of in- 
filtration, you say! Well, that is certainly not a rash way of 
putting it. 

Glorious sunset, isn’t it? What a mass of golden fire! Have 
you watched yonder cloud-mountain widen out, coalesce with 
the cloud-hills that have grown upward all around to the north, 
and south, and west? How resplendent they are! Capped 
with reddening flame, proud, solemn, threatening! But we 
shall have a full view of the grand cloud panorama as we wend 
our way homeward. My tongue has been limber, but that hu- 
mid grass has stiffened my aging back. Erect at last! I'll be 
with you as far as the gate. 

You do see that | have good grounds for protecting myself 
against strange water! Now that you agree with me, I feel 
more confidence in my own judgment. Though I'll confess I 
was already pretty confident. The facts are of a kind to im- 
press any thinking man or woman. You may have as many 
theories as you please about the cause of typhoid fever; you 
may swear by the bacillus, or you may scoff at it; but the facts 
make it certain that water isa common purveyor of the fever. 
Why do I boil the water? Because reiterated experiment has 
proven that no organism survives in water which has been kept 
at the boiling point for ten minutes. Do I drink the water hot? 
Bless you, no! That is what the Germans call a “cure.” Now- 
adays hot water and raw beefsteak make the “cure.” But I am 
not trying to cure anything. Iam trying to keep myself from 
getting the diseases | haven’t got. Water I drink “cold boiled.” 
Can you tell me why it is that we usually drink it*raw”? You 
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can’t! I thought not. You will worry over the question a 
long time before you find a satisfactory answer. The boiled 
water I place in a close-covered vessel, and there I allow it 
to cool gradually. When it’s cocled “to taste,” I tap it. 
That’s all. 

When you consider the subject carefully, you will agree with 
me that we are all very reckless—not to breathe a breath about 
ignorance. Picture to yourself the crowd of city visitors in and 
about this little village. They are very particular about their 
rooms—which must look north, or south, or west, toward the 
road, or the mountain, or the sea. The rooms must be on 
the piazza, or off the piazza, or over the piazza, or away 
from the stair-head, or the elevator. There must be plenty 
of closet-room, or nails, at any rate. And can we see the 
dining-room? And the parlor? Whose “grand” have you? 
And do you keep it tuned? Have you good stabling? But no 
one says: Show me your out-houses, the course of your drains, 
the line of your water-pipes, or your well. We drink what is 
set before us, assuming that all country water is necessarily 
good, “ pure.” At the big hotels the story isthe same. Three, 
four, five hundred—a thousand people will crowd into a great, 
wooden caravansary, because the board is high, the table no bet- 
ter than it ought to be, the society so choice that every respecta- 
ble woman feels obliged to wear diamonds at breakfast, and 
because the “ hops”—with Kirchoff’s band—are frequented by 
the dite of New York sporting men and speculators. Is there a 
single man or woman of the vast crowd who has the thought to in- 
quire into the important details of drainage, and of water service? 
These subjects are a hundred times more material than the posi- 
tion of a room, or the make of a piano, or the length of the “carte 
du jour.” The water-supply, the position of conduits, or wells, 
the relative position of drains, etc., should be as carefully con- 
sidered onthe farm or in the village as at the watering-place 
“barracks.” 

We have State Boards of Health. They publish very useful 
reports year after year. Were they bad or useless, everybody 
would read them; as it is, who does read them? The questions 
of water and drainage were forced on the New York State 
Board of Health with its organization in 1880. I remember that 
in 1884 and 1886 the board was loud in its warnings. The re- 
port of 1886 said that “the experience of the past year had added 
new proof that one of the gravest causes of preventable disease 
in this State is the drinking of impure water. The protection of 
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private sources of water-supply can only be accomplished by 
educating the owners of wells, springs, and their surroundings in 
a knowledge of the watchfulness required to prevent the contam- 
ination of the house-supply.” 

Until intelligent attention is given to the sanitary questions, 
we need not be surprised at the autumn epidemic of typhoid 
fever. I'll venture to say that many a case that develops in the 
city has been brought home from the mountains, the sea-side, 
or the “smiling” valleys. With pure air, seek “ pure water’! 
Why don’t I use a filter? Because I have used filters. They 
are worse than nothing. The best a filter can do is to hold back 
the coarser solid matter that is suspended in the water. The fil- 
ter will not, cannot stop the infinitesimally little bacilli. In- 
deed, the ordinary filter is dangerous. Solid, unclean substances 
are held in the filter, there to ferment and breed poison. An 
old filter is a small drain! The charcoal filter? Just as great a 
nuisance, and for the very same reasons, Here we are at home! 
No, thank you! They expect me at the house. As you know, 
I like my cup of light-drawing oolong about this hour. By 
the way, you are pretty sure of getting “ Agua Pura”—whole- 
some, delicious, refreshing, pure water—in a brew of well-made, 
fragrant, invigorating tea. Try it! Au revoir! How about 
city water? A fair question. 

You have seen what harm rivers and drains have done. Ci- 
ties that draw their water-supply from streams which are not 
carefully guarded run agreat risk. It is questionable whether 
there is a city in the United States that. is better off than New 
York. You remember Dr. John C. Peters’ charges made at the 
meeting of the New York County Medical Society,on May 28 
last? He stated that Croton Lake and the thirty or more small- 
er lakes in the Croton watershed are daily receptacles of the 
sewage of twenty-five thousand people, and of tons upon tons of 
refuse. In expressing his belief, “ that the malignant diseases of 
which New York is having her full share may be traced to this 
cause,” Dr. Peters cannot be accused of rashness. And the bad 
drains in city houses, and the imperfect water-pipes, and the ill- 
jointed mains in the streets! Percolation under the house, per- 
colation under the streets—and no one thinks of the drainage un- 
til the damage has beendone! Whén a city man buys a house he 
will have “ hard-wood”’ trimmings, frescoed ceilings, an intarsia 
floor in the “library,” and something unique in mantels—but 
the drainage! However, we will talk about cities some other 
day. We do not migrate ex masse to the cities, once a year, in 
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search of health and “ pure water.” Thanks for your company, 
and good night! 

Walking homeward I recalled Reginald, and Amanda, and 
“Pah,” and “Mah.” Will they get back to town safe and 
sound? However, they are all old enough to take care of them- 
selves. But, for dear little baby’s sake, I should like to tell one 
more little story. It is a milk story, and will not interest grown 
people. Some doctors think that typhoid is sometimes com- 
municated by means of milk. This opinion may be reasonable. 
Still, here’s for the story! In 1871 there was an epidemic of ty- 
phoid in the parish of Islington, London. Sixty-two families re- 
siding within the limits of a circle half a mile in diameter took 
the fever. Fifty-four of these families got their milk from the 
same dairy. The dairy-farm was visited, and lo and behold! 
a member of the dairyman’s family had been ill with the typhoid. 
But how could that affect the milk? Dr. Ballard tried to solve 
the difficulty, and found that the well-water had been contami- 
nated by the excreta of the patient. Could it be possible that the 
dairyman watered the milk? The question seems ridiculous— 
ask him! With the natural indignation of a dairyman, he hot- 
‘ly answered, No! Thank Heaven! Another honest dairyman. 
But they Aad used the water to wash the milk-pans! It is hard 
to tell a milk story—it’s so apt to resolve itself into “‘ pure water ” 
before you get through with it! Mothers, if you must have a 
dairyman for the baby, how would it do to—boil the milk? 

Enough of prose! It’s a world of prose. Let us at least be 
blithe and merry. As we began with joyous verse and gladden- 
ing song,so let us end. Gentles, take up your accordant ban: 
joes, and soft-toned amateur flutes, and the broadly diapasoned 
zither! Will Mr. James Thomson kindly wave the daton, brisk- 
ly? Now—gzocosamente— 


Crowned with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 
While Autumn, nodding o’er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on; the Doric reed once more, 
Well pleased, Itune. Whate’er the Wintry frost 

(fp) Nitrous prepared; the various-blossomed Spring 
Put in white promise forth; and Summer suns, 
Concocted strong, (forte) rush boundless now to view, 
Full, perfect all, and erd my glorious theme. (D. C.) 


Joun A. MOONEY. 
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JOHN VAN ALSTYNE’S FACTORY. 
XXVII. 
BY THE STILE. 


IT came to pass, therefore, that this hour of solitude a deux, 
from which a common sorrow banished self-consciousness and 
affectation, not only brought these young people closer together 
than all their previous intercourse had done, but did so without 
any present reference of either to the fact. The subject of their 
talk was so extraneous to themselves; their concern for the 
future of the operatives, whose hopes seemed to have been raised 
only to be dashed, was so impersonal, and their ways of consider- 
ing things in general appeared so obvious and necessary to each, 
that that most rare and penetrating pleasure, of intellectual and 
moral sympathy with those who have had an attraction for us 
prior to all overt reason, insinuated itself into either soul under 
the guise of a mere abstract conformity of sentiment, capable of 
duplicating itself under other circumstances and with other com- 
panions. It was only as they finally set their faces towards 
home that they drifted imperceptibly into a narrower-and deeper 
channel. 

“Do ‘you think it so certain, then,” the girl asked at last, 
when the first pause in their talk began to embarrass her by its 
length, “that all Mr. Van Alstyne’s plans would be put an end 
to if he should die now, without recovering consciousness ?” 

“ | think so,” returned Paul Murray. “I may be wrong, but 
that is my impression.” 

“But why? He must have been considering so long that it 
seems to me unlikely that he should have left his affairs at lqose 
ends until so late.” 

“ Aren’t you forgetting that a new condition of things has 
but just arisen which might change or modify in some way any 
scheme he had previously settled on?” 

“ You mean—” Zip began, and then stopped. 

“Mr. Hadleigh’s arrival,” Paul answered her unspoken 
thought. 

“ But that could hardly make so great a difference, could it? 
It was plain from what Mr. Van Alstyne said yesterday that he 
had not changed his mind about the works here.” 

“That is true enough. What he may have changed, and 
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what I think it likely he desired to, is simply his mode of carry- 
ing out his plans. It would be entirely natural that he should. 
He might, for example, have wished to substitute one name for 
another in his testament, and been prevented from doing so by 
some accident ; or he might merely have proposed to add a new 
one, which is what I think most probable. But in either case 
there would be likely to be some reversal of conditions which 
would leave things at loose ends, as you say.”’ 

“Do you know, then, what his first intention was?” 

“ Yes; I learned it but lately from his own lips.” __ 

Paul Murray stopped and looked at his companion. The 
usual keenness of his glance was penetrated with a certain soft 
longing. The expansive impulse of the lover was strong upon 
him. He wanted to tell her all he knew, and had she looked up 
at him then and put another direct question he might have done 
so. But they were sufficiently ex rapport for her to feel his hesi- 
tation without seeing it, and some instinct kept her silent. 

“Dear, kind old man!” she sighed at last; ‘“ how horrid it 
seems to be discussing him in this way! I wonder what he 
would think if he could know all that people are hoping and 
fearing about him? Do you know the squire thinks he may 
recover, and that he is perhaps not wholly unconscious even 
now?” 

“So?” said Paul. “Squire Cadwallader told you that?” 

“ This afternoon, just before he went away. But he told me 
to keep my counsel about it,” she added, changing color, “ and I 
have not done so. I eventold my sister. But that is no harm. 
She is as still as a church.” 

“And now you have told me!” said Paul, smiling. 

“Yes; but I knew I might do that.” 

“ The squire told you so?” 

“No; but he said he only told me because he knew I was 
Mr. Van Alstyne’s friend—and he felt sure he needed one. =I 
don’t quite know why, but I supposed him to mean that I must 
not tell Mrs. Van Alstyne—or any one else in the house.”’ 

The girl had hesitated and breathed a little quicker than 
usual while getting oif this explanation of her breach of confi- 
dence. It justified itself entirely to her mind, but somehow it 
sounded rather lame when put into words. The quick pleasure 
it gave Paul found characteristic expression in a soft but amused 
laugh. 

“What a ready interpreter you are!” he said. “Do you 
always stick as closely to the letter of your instructions where 
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secrets are concerned? It is good to know your little ways, in 
case one thought of telling you some.” 

“I didn’t ask anybody to-tell me any secrets!” said Zip 
hotly, and quickening her pace. “ The squire told me because 
he felt like it, [suppose. I made no promises.” 

“And so broke none? Don’t go so fast, Miss Colton. If 
you don’t trip over one of these hidden roots you'll certainly 
tumble down this slippery hillside. There! I warned you, 
didn’t I?” 

He caught her hand just in time to save her from fulfilling 
the latter prediction. She tried to draw it back again as she 
recovered her balance, but they were very near the bottom of 
the slope,and he seemed not to notice her attempt until they 
were squarely on the level. 

“There you are!” he said, relinquishing his hold so natural- 
ly as to make her tingle a little over the impulse which had 
made her so prompt about her withdrawal. They were facing 
the west, and between the trunks of the pines burned the red 
gold of the declining sun, a huge globe just above the horizon in 
a hazy but cloudless sky. 

“ How red it is!” Paul said, stopping. The girl stood still 
likewise. They watched it sinking, silent both, until only the 
upper rim, a “paten of bright gold,” lay throbbing on the edge 
of the world. Then Paul looked down with a renewal of an 
earlier impulse. 

“Did I annoy you just now?” he asked gently. 

“ Annoy me?” she echoed, bringing back her eyes also from 
the distance to meet his. 

“ By what | said about your way of keeping secrets ?”’ 

He had been entirely serious, but the quick, almost impercep- 
tible knitting of the girl’s brows and the slight nervous quiver of 
her lower lip as she dropped her glance, awoke again the teas- 
ing impulse, whose salty savor preserved his sentiment from 
sentimentality. 

“ Ah! I see I did,” be went on, biting his lip to keep back a 
laugh, “and I must beg pardon, for, really,I had no manner of 
excuse for it. My experience of your fidelity in that respect was 
only a week old yesterday. How many fibs do you think you 
led me into before I was able to surprise it ?” 

“Don’t!” said Zip, with an impatient movement of her shoul- 
ders. As she spoke she turned toward home with a resolute step 
which would plainly know neither shortening nor relaxation until 
it brought her to Mr. Van Alstyne’s door. Paul walked on com- 
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posedly, not speaking again until they reached the stile. Then 
he stopped her, which was not difficult, his forethought having 
kept him on that side of her which was next the steps. And the 
lowest of them was so far from the ground that although she 
would have been glad not to take the hand he offered, yet the 
awkwardness of mounting it unaided counted for almost as much 
in her acceptance as the memory of her recent experience on the 
slope behind them. Moreover, though she still felt vexed, she 
was outwardly as cool as a snowflake, and knew it. 

“Wait just a minute, Miss Colton,” Paul said, retaining the 
hand she had laid in his, but barring her nearer approach to the 
stile by turning to face her ; “there is something I would like to 
tell you, if you don’t mind receiving a confidence, before we go 
back.” 

His voice was serious now, and so were his eyes when Zip 
lifted her own for an instant, and as he finished speaking he re- 
leased his light clasp of her hand. So freed, she could scarcely 
choose but stand still and listen. But Paul Murray was appar- 
ently in no hurry to begin. For a moment longer he parleyed 
with himself, and then sent prudence to the right-about. He 
foresaw that he was going to have great need hereafter for that 
least engaging of the virtues, and why waste its strength before- 
hand on small encounters? To do him justice, he honestly be- 
lieved that what he had resolved to say was no longer of actual 
importance. It was not that he wanted her to know it. At that 
moment he simply desired the pleasure of telling her, and bind- 
ing her to respect his confidence. 

“It is a real secret this time,” he said at last, but without a 
hint of that jesting accent which now and again had wilfully 
stung the girl where she was most sensitive, and yet had done 
so with a swiftness so occult that neither of them could have 
assigned a reason why. One thing he knew, and that was that 
the wish to tease her was often irresistible; and one thing she 
knew, that the Jaugh in his eyes and in his voice curled her up 
like the mimosa at an alien touch, but left behind it no sting of 
humiliation and no trace of real anger. 

“I shared it with Mr. Van Alstyne until yesterday,” Paul 
Murray went on, his eyes bent on her face, which was downcast. 
“ Now that he is so near his end—as I can’t help feeling that he is, 
in spite of Squire Cadwallader—and that all he hoped to do must 
be abandoned, it would give me a pleasure to share it with you.” 

He stopped, and Zip lifted once more a pair of unembarrass- 
ed eyes. 
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“ Why do you despair of him so soon?” she asked. ‘‘ What 
the squire said gave me a little courage.” 

“T hardly know—except that I am certain that Mr. Van Al- 
styne himself has been looking forward to this time as likely to 
be fatalto him. [| have sometimes tried to persuade him that 
it was a superstitious fancy. But I think the notion preyed upon 
him, and so helped to accomplish itself.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Zip, seeing that he paused. 

“Why, all that has been going on here for the last nine or ten 
days has been calculated to discompose him, more ot less, and 
the excitement aided the persuasion I have spoken of to 
produce its natural result. You see, there has been a rather 
curious complication in his affairs, dating from the day before 
his cousin’s arrival, which was the day when he gave his lawyer 
instructions for the drawing of his will. He had delayed it so 
long, as he has since told me, because he was never quite able to 
determine which of several schemes he had in mind would be 
the most simple and most sure. As to the wisdom of that on 
which he finally settled, I have nothing to say. He told me that 
in doing so he accepted the counsel of the most honest and sensi- 
ble legal adviser whom he knew. The document was drawn, 
and he was to go to town last week to sign it, but before the day 
came Mr. Hadleigh had arrived.” 

“Mr. Van Alstyne went up to Riverside last Tuesday, didn’t 
he?” 

“ Yes; but he did not sign his will. He was considering cer- 
tain alterations which might be made in some of its provisions 
without changing its general tenor. I had some talk about it 
with him early in the week, but don’t really know on what he 
settled. We were both too much occupied afterward to have 
any chance. What I know is that he intended to. go to town 
again on Friday to affix his signature, and that he received a 
telegram that morning asking him to postpone it until Monday 
on account of some unforeseen delay on the part of his lawyer. 
So there it stands, as null as any cipher, and here is his heir-at- 
law, or one of them, ready to work his own pleasure as soon as 
Mr. Van Alstyne’s death shall have removed the last obstacle. 
Well, ‘man proposes.’” Paul lifted his hat, but did not finish 
his quotation. 

“ And is that the secret?” said Zip at last, seeing that he 
neither went on speaking nor made any motion to resume their 
walk homeward. 

‘‘No,” he answered smiling, “that is only preliminary to it. 
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The secret is purely personal to me, and is now hardly worth the 
telling. Would you like to hear it?” 

Zip looked her answer. 

“And you will keep it?” he went on, the laugh back in his 
eyes. ‘ No sister to share it, though she may be stiller than any 
church? Nobody, in fact, but Paul Murray ever to catch one 
little lisp abott it? Hope to die?” 

Zip laughed too. “ Dear me!” she said, “ what a frightful 
tease you are! Hope to die! True as I live and breathe! 
Now, what is it? I don’t believe it is anything.” 

“ Well, it isn’t much, as it happens. Perhaps I’d better keep 
it, after all. Oh! I won’t—don’t be vexed ; that wouldn’t be fair 
now. Well, if Mr. Hadleigh had not come I should have been 
Mr. Van Alstyne’s sole legatee; in trust, of course, but still a 
trust of honor only, for the carrying out of his co-operative 
scheme. If the telegram from Judge Mount had not been sent, 
I suppose I should have been associated in that trust with Mr. 
Hadleigh. In either case I should have occupied a position so 
far beyond any sane hope or expectation I ever could have 
formed, that I doubtless owe my equanimity under the actual 
state of affairs to the fact that it always looked too much like 
magic to impress me fully. Besides, my knowledge of it was 
too recent to have had time yet to take strong hold of my ima- 
gination.”” 

The girl looked at him with wide eyes. 

“Really ? You can resign so great a thing, such an oppor- 
tunity for good, so easily as that?” 

“Don't you see I’ve got to? Iam truly sorry, I grant you 
that; but I think it is because I foresee the collapse of every- 
thing Mr. Van Alstyne has been working for, and not solely— 
well, let me be honest for once, since I am in for it—not even 
mostly on my own account. You see I never even dreamed of 
taking any such share in the fulfilment of his plans as he pro- 
posed to give me. I honor him, I love him, I would have been 
glad to take any part whatever of his burden, and help in any 
way to realize his dreams. .But there it is. C'est fint,as Jean 
Popinot says every time he comes to tell me his wife has given 
him another black eye and he proposes to go back into bachelor 
quarters.” 

“I:don’t see how you can laugh!” said Zip. 

“Why not? Who knows except Paul Murray, and one little 
girl who has promised to keep his secret, that he was ever so 
near, even in his dreams, to such a prize? Don’t waste any pity 
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on me. Think of Mr. Van Alstyne. I could find it in my heart 
to pray that what the squire said to you may have no vestige of 
truth about it. Think of lying there, bound hand and foot, eye 
and tongue, and yet knowing!” 

“Let us go back to him,” said Zip. “ Poor old man! I love 
him too. Pray God it zs true what the squire thinks! It would 
be too dreadful! I don’t believe God can permit such a thing!” 

Paul took her hand and helped her across the stile before he 
spoke. 

“ IT wouldn’t say things like that if I were you,” he remarked 
quietly. “God can permit and does permit things much more 
difficult to bear or to comprehend than this. But what of it? 
Life is short, don’t you know, and eternity is very long.” 

They walked on in silence across the field, until, as they 
neared the oak, a thought suddenly recurred to Paul Murray. 

“ By the way,” he said; “ confidence for confidence is a fair 
exchange, shouldn’t you say?” 

“If confidences are in the market.” 

Paul threw back his head and laughed. 

“You give yours away instead of selling them? I should 
have remembered. Who did you think was behind you when 
you were crossing the pasture this afternoon ?” 

To his surprise the girl colored and looked so confused that 
although a prick of jealous curiosity stung him through and 
through, he hastened to withdraw his question. 

“Don’t answer me,” he said hurriedly; “I don’t want to 
know. And pardon the inquiry.” 

“No,” said Zipporah after the briefest pause; “I'll ‘tell you. 
I must, now.” j 

“Don’t!” he reiterated ; “not if it annoys you. I only asked 
because it seemed to me that you looked relieved to find it was 
nobody but me.” 

“So I was,” she answered, a little hurry in her voice. “I— 
I thought it might be Mr. Hadleigh. And I—I hate him!” 

“So bad as that?” he said lightly, but with a question in the 
keen eyes that had caught and were holding hers. Apparently 
the mute answer to it reassured him, for presently he laughed 
again. 

“ Ah!” he said, “it is easy for a poor sinner to offend you, 
isn’t it? What was his crime? Didn’t he admire sufficiently 
the grace with which you managed those beautiful gauze wings 
yesterday? To be sure, you tore one of them pretty badly, but 
then—” 
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The girl grew rose-red again, and stamped her foot. 

“Qh! you—you’re awful /” she cried. “I’m going straight 
home. No; that was mot Mr. Hadleigh’s offence! I’m not go- 
ing to tell you anything more about it.” 

“IT told you not to,” said Paul; “didn’t I protest that I had 
not the least vestige of curiosity on the subject? Only, you 
know, if any one had asked me, say yesterday morning, whether 
I thought you ‘hated’ Mr. Hadleigh, I suspect I couldn’t have 
said yes with a good conscience.” 

Zipporah made no answer. Her own conscience had been 
easy enough on the score of her amiability toward Mr. Had- 
leigh until, under the influence, perhaps, of his too frequent at- 
tentions to the claret-cup with which Mrs. Van Alstyne had 
provided her private table at the picnic, he had presumed upon 
it in a way which wounded her pride even more deeply than it 
had alarmed her modesty. It was only that he had caught her 
hand as she was passing him behind the scenes, and begun some 
too ardent phrase of admiration which he never got a chance to 
finish. But as he took his place beside Brother Meeker in the 
list of the girl’s most intimate aversions, there had sprung up in 
her a sense of shame on her own account which Paul Murray’s 
last words renewed with a keenness almost unendurable. The 
hot tears of vexation rushed into her eyes, and a quick shower 
rolled down her cheeks before she could turn her head. Paul 
was in dismay. 

“Don’t cry!” he begged, close to her ear and in a softly be- 
seeching tone; “I am a brute to tease youso. You'll forgive 
me, won’t you? I had no business to say that.” 

“You had,” she objected, drawing well away from him. 
There was a catch in her voice, but though she was regaining 
possession of herself, their relations were so fast approaching a 
primitive sincerity that her self-accusation would come out. 
“You had—anybody had. I had no business to pretend Ito 
pretend I thought he was nice, when—when he isn’t.” 

“ What made you?” said Paul softly, a remorseful twinge in 
his own conscience reminding him of Bella. ‘“ What did he say 
to you?” 

“Nothing made me. He didn’t say anything. What right 
had Ae to call me Zip, and—and take hold of my hand, and say 
I was—I won't tell you what he said! Besides, I don’t know; I 
didn’t stay to listen.” 

“TI wonder if he said you were a very nice little girl?” sug- 
gested Paul, the faintest suspicion of a twinkle lightening his 
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eyes again ; “ because I could understand his temptation if he 
did.” 

“Please don’t, Mr. Murray! He didn’t say anything of the 
kind. And I’m not.” 

“T wouldn’t like to doubt your word,” said Paul, “but that 
is the only evidence I have against you. May I help you up 
this bank?” 

They had crossed the bridge now. 

“ No, you may not,” she smiled. ‘I don’t need any assist- 
ance, thank you.” 


XXVIII. 
DR. SAWYER’S CLINIC. 


Dr, SAWYER came over to pay the first visit to Mr. Van 
Alstyne the next morning, as the squire. was pretty thoroughly 
knocked-up by fatigue. He found two patients waiting for him, 
Mr. Hadleigh being on the sick-list with what he dreaded as the 
premonitory symptoms of a recurrence of rheumatic fever, ap- 
parently brought on by a shower in which he had got a com- 
plete drenching on Sunday night. 

Dr. Sawyer’s medical diploma, which was his only one, was 
now about two years old. For the last six months it had been 
hanging in the ante-room of Squire Cadwallader’s office, having 
previously decorated its owner’s quarters in one of the public 
hospitals of the city whose college of physicians and surgeons 
had conferred it. The squire, whose traditions concerning the 
proper intellectual basis for medical or other special sciences 
were derived from a respectably antiquated source, had felt that 
he was yielding a good deal to sentiment when he admitted this 
son of an old friend into his office and drove about with him 
among his patients, but, having made up his mind to do it, he 
was too kind-hearted not to have thoroughly accepted the situa- 
tion. He made himself eminently useful to his young colleague, 
and took out of him in return whatever aid of any sort he found 
him capable of giving. 

Dr. Sawyer was a tall, rather ungainly. young man, with a 
boyishly round face, and manners whose awkwardness would be 
likely to wear off in time, as it was chiefly due at present toa 
mingling of self-consciousness and youthful conceit. In reality, 
he did not quite deserve the epithet of chuckle-headed which 
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Squire Cadwallader now and then cast upon him in the strict 
privacy of marital communications. Unless Mrs. Van Alstyne - 
surpassed him, he was doubtless the warmest admirer that Mr. 
Van Alstyne-Hadleigh had yet secured in Milton Centre and its 
vicinity. 

The doctor found Mr. Hadleigh in bed with a good deal of 
pain in his lower joints and a marked tendency to fever, yet 
willing and even anxious to talk over recent occurrences. Dr. 
Sawyer felt himself bound in conscience to repress that inclina- 
tion in a patient with a pulse so rapid, and as Mr. Hadleigh’s 
conversational impulse took, on the whole, a more or less cate- 
chetical form, the doctor was presently satisfying both his pro- 
fessional scruples and his friendly feelings by doing nearly all the 
talking. 

Mr. Hadleigh was not always a good listener. He had made 
enemies more often by brusqueness than by reticence, but as he 
had seldom suffered much at the hands of any foe, it may be 
supposed that ordinarily he was able to take a sufficiently accu- 
rate measure of his fellow-creatures for his own purposes. His 
other village admirer, Mrs. Van Alstyne, had already recorded 
her tribute to the high-bred attention which he paid to her com- 
munications, though she had been bothered not a little by her 
failure to profit much by those he vouchsafed in return. As for 
Dr. Sawyer, his intercourse with the brilliant stranger had not 
until now made any approach to conversational intimacy. He 
had admired him on general principles, as having almost in ex- 
cess the social qualifications which he lacked himselt, but did, 
not yet despair of attaining. This morning he found him more 
than ever agreeable. Which of us has not felt himself flattered 
by that rarity, a perfect listener, even when the subject discuss- 
ed did not relate wholly to our own admirable peculiarities and 
achievements? Not to imply that that topic was in the present 
instance entirely excluded from Dr. Sawyer’s reminiscences and 
prognostications. 

“Oh! no,” he was saying at the point where it concerns us to 
‘record a nearly one-sided dialogue not much more remarkable 
for wit than for accuracy, “such seizures as this of Mr. Van 
Alstyne’s are not necessarily fatal, even at his age. Not imme- 
diately fatal, of course, you understand. I remember when I 
was in the hospital we had a case something like his. The pa- 
tient had been a man about town in his day, and had rua 
through piles of money, and though he couldn't be called a vic- 
tim to the alcohol habit, still I don’t doubt that he had: be- 
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fuddled his brains much oftener than was good for him. | 
should say he might have been near Mr. Van Alstyne’s age, 
perhaps five or ten years younger. He got excited over some 
political talk, tumbled over on the steps of his hotel, and was 
brought up to Fairview. It was a case of acute softening, but 
he had tremendous vitality to start with, and we brought him 
round again in about a month.’’ 

“Completely ?” | 

“Did we cure him, do you mean? Of course not. But the 
softening would probably have become chronic and might have 
lasted two or three years if he hadn’t got an upset which excited 
him so that it produced another apoplectic attack. That carried 
him off in a day or two.” 

“ How did it happen?” 

“ A chattering nurse did it. If I had my way I would slit the 
tongues of professional nurses—make mutes of them in the Ori- 
ental fashion. They are seldom safe. To be sure, this fellow 
believed that Harrington—that was the patient’s name, Fitzroy 
Harrington; he belonged to a very good family,—the nurse 
took it for granted that he was not fully conscious. There had 
been an accident outside the operating room. A patient had 
been brought in to have his hand amputated. He was still under 
the influence of chloroform, and the nurse, who was wheeling 
him out to the shaft to go back to his ward, supposed the eleva- 
tor was there when it wasn’t, and down the man went to the bot- 
tom and broke his neck, and waked up in kingdom-come without 
ever knowing what it was all about.” 

“Shocking!” interjected Mr. Hadleigh, with a disgusted 
look. “ Are such accidents common?” 

“Well, not to say common. Still, they sometimes occur. As 
to Harrington, we had begun wheeling him about a little. He 
was a private patient, and we gave him airings in a perambulator. 
But he had heard just enough to frighten him, and the next ride 
he was invited to take threw him into such a rage of terror that, 
as I say, it was all up with him in a day or two. Otherwise he 
might be living still. As well die at once, it seems to me, as go 
on into drivelling idiocy!” 

“Ts that what you anticipate for my cousin Van Alstyne ?” 

“Well, it is early yet to make a decided prognosis. I re- 
marked to Squire Cadwallader last night that if there were no 
immediate recurrence of his stroke it would probably result in 
acute softening.” 

“ And he agreed with you?” 
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“Qh! yes. I should say there couldn’t be a doubt about it. 
His temperature is pretty good this morning, and his face a better 
color. And his paralysis is only complete on one side, Still, 
he is old, and he has been cranky this long while. I haven’t the 
least doubt in my own mind as to the nature of his seizure.” | 

“Ts that a general impression ??’ 

“Is what a general impression?” 

“That he has been ‘cranky,’ as you say?” 

“Oh! this long time. He is perfectly impracticable. Full 
of socialism and all that kind of rot. If he has really made a 
will of the sort everybody supposes he meant to, I don’t suppose 
you would find the least difficulty in contesting it. I mean,” 
went on the doctor, seeing an unpleasant expression flit across 
his listener’s face, “ that any one who has a natural claim might 
set it up with a fair prospect of having it admitted even in the 
face of express provisions on his part. I had a little talk on that 
subject this very morning with one of the squire’s partners, Mr. 
Lamson. And I have heard the same thing said repeatedly be- 
fore.” 

“ What is the law in this country, do you know, with regard 
to the property of a man who lapses into a state of chronic im- 
becility ? Who takes charge of his estate, and what is done with 
regard to his business ?” 

“No; I don’t know. But I can find out for you, easily 
enough. I’ve a brother in a law-office in Riverside.” 

“Thanks, I’m sure. But I won’t trouble you. How long 
am I likely to lie here, do you suppose?” 

“That depends. The squire will look in on you this after- 
noon or evening. By the way, he might be able to give you the 
information you want.” 

‘Very likely.” Mr. Hadleigh made a grimace as he tried to 
turn over in bed. ‘ He combines manufacturing with pill-giving 
and blistering, I think I’ve been told.” 

Dr. Sawyer flushed a little. 

“The squire has no active concern in running things, but he 
has been a heavy shareholder in the Harmonia Mill ever since it 
was built. Lamson and Sprague are the active partners. I 
judge that Lamson would like to have a few words with you 
concerning the business as soon as it becomes evident which 
way the old gentleman’s case is likely to turn. In fact he 
said so.” 

“ Which way would it suit the lot of you best to have it 
turn?” said Mr. Hadleigh, with a perceptible sneer. 
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Dr. Sawyer felt himself uncomfortable for the second time 
within five minutes. He rose and picked up his hat. 

“I'd like to see him get well, for my part,” he said, with a 
rougher accent than had until then been audible in his voice, 
“ T’ll tell Lamson, if you say so, that you are house-bound for the 
present, and pretty certain to'remain so for several days. We 
shall probably want to put leeches on to reduce the inflammation 
in those joints.” 

“T hope not, and be hanged to them!” growled the sick man. 
“T’ve lost more blood than I can spare within the last three 
months already. Building up is what I want, not dragging 
down.” éj 

“T have talked too long to you, I’m afraid,” said Dr. Saw- 
yer. “Your pulse is ten beats higher than when I came in. Do 
you want Mr. Lamson to cail ?” 

“ No, I don’t—or when I do I'll let him know. Get your old 
man here as quick as possible, will you? Good morning.” 

Dr. Sawyer went down-stairs with a curiously mixed impres- 
sion, in which anger, a sentiment with which he was by no 
means unfamiliar, was blended with a much rarer sense of humi- 
liation and even self-dissatisfaction for which he was at some loss 
to account. 

“‘Confound his airs!” he said to himself. “Now, what on 
earth did I do but answer his questions? If there is a man 
within ten miles who'd be gladder than that fellow to see the old 
gentleman dig out without delay, l’d be pleased to know what he 
looks like on the dissecting-table. The bloodysnob!” he ended, 
with a neat colloquialism which he had recently picked up with- 
out a suspicion that he would ever want to put it to its present use. 


XXIX, 
ST. MICHAEL AND THE DRAGON. 


“Humph!” said Squire Cadwallader reflectively as he lis- 
tened to his colleague’s report from Milton Centre. “ Threaten- 
ed Mr. Hadleigh with leeches, did you? Rather heroic treat- 
ment, isn’t it? Much fever?” 

“ More when I came away than when I went in. About the 
leeches—well, I knew he objected to them, and just at the min- 
ute I felt rather savage with him. Besides, he wants to get up 
as soon as possible.” 

“TI see. Any special reason that you know of for the in- 
crease of fever? Was he talking much?” 
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“No; I didn’t let him. I sat with him an hour or so, as he 


1e 
complained of being left alone, but I tried to prevent his excit- 
a ing himself. He is in a good deal of pain and his pulse was 
e, thumping when [ left him.” 
ne “What were you savage about? You should never allow 
Je yourself to lose your temper with a sick man.” 
- “T know, I know. I should have remembered when he irri- 
tated me that.his condition would account for it. But he had 
n. been as mild as a lamb; and I was sailing along as smoothly as 
Pe possible, amusing myself and him too, as I thought, when he 
ig suddenly came out with some slur or other, @ propos of a sort of 
message I carried him from Lamson. 1 got ina heat without 
v- quite knowing why. In fact, I don’t know yet.” 
lo “ What does Lamson want with him?”’ 
“ Well, he stopped me this morning to inquire about Mr. Van 
ld Alstyne, and we had a little talk about his affairs. He said he 
wanted to see Hadleigh within a day or two.” 
S- “Did he ask you to tell him so?” 
10 “No, he didn’t. But some question or other that Hadleigh 
‘ asked about the American law with regard to the property of 
$s imbeciles brought up Lamson to my mind and I mentioned 
what he said.” 
n ‘‘Humph! I see. And then he vexed you? Didn't he want 
n to see Lamson?” 
d “ Apparently not. I suggested that you would be able, in all 
e probability, to give him all the information he required about 
i, the legal matter.” 
1- “ He assumes, then, that Mr. Van Alstyne will lapse into im- 
2, becility? You encouraged that supposition?” 

“Well, I may say I was the direct cause of it. Hadleigh had 
evidently believed that it was a mere stroke of apoplexy, which 
was like enough to carry him off within a few days. His own 
father went in that way. We agreed otherwise last night, you 

. remember, and as he asked, I told both him and Lamson, who 
made the same inquiry, that although the case was bound to ter- 


g: minate fatally it would not be likely to do so very soon. That 
was all right, wasn’t it?” 

“ Well, there’s no harm done in this special case, as I know 
of,” returned the squire. “Still, as a rule, it is always better 
not to prophesy until you know. Did you give either of them 
an opinion as to the exact nature of his seizure or its probable 
duration ?” 

“Qh! softening of course, but whether acute or chronic it 
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was too soon yet to determine. In one case I said it might end 
in a month; in the other that it might stretch over some years. 
Our talk was pretty general, you know. He seemed lonesome, 
and inquisitive, too, | thought, as was only natural. And as I had 
plenty of time I sat there and tried toamuse him. Among other 
things, I told him about that case of Harrington’s, at Fairview, 
which I spoke to you about last night. He was a good deal dis- 
gusted by that, I noticed.” r 

“Disgusted? Interested, perhaps, you mean?” 

“Well, that too. But he asked me in a supercilious sort of 
way if we let such things occur often in our public hospitals.” 

Dr. Sawyer passed out into his own office. The squire sat 
for some time in an attitude which betokened meditation, his 
chin pressing heavily into the hollow of his left palm, and his 
eyes bent persistently on one spot in the carpet. An hour or 
two later, when he was ready to set out, he paused beside his 
youthful colleague. 

“ By the way, Alfred,” he said, laying a friendly hand on the 
other’s shoulder, “don't nurse your tiff against Mr. Hadleigh 
more than you can help. My hands are pretty full, and after 
this visit | doubt whether I shall not feel obliged to leave him 
under your charge. Rheumatic fever, unless it is complicated 
with heart trouble, is not serious, provided it is left judiciously 
alone for the most part.” 

“Oh! I’m not that kind,” returned the young man. “I 
never allow sentiment to get mixed up with business. Besides, 
I see well enough that I was wrong in attributing to insolence 
and temper what was doubtless the mere result of pain and 
fever.” 

“ Just so,” said the squire dryly. “And so you thought 
you’d resort to venesection to cool you both down. Well, 
you’re young yet.” 

“TI forgot to ask,” said Dr. Sawyer, “but as you want to 
leave his case to me, I infer that you are satisfied on the whole 
with what I did for him.” 

“Entirely,” returned the squire in a non-committal sort of 
tone ; “I doubt if you could have acquitted yourself more to my 
satisfaction if you had tried. But asa rule, it is well not to talk 
too long at a time to feverish patients. It is as well he don’t 
want to see Lamson until he is in better condition.” 

Squire Cadwallader paid his first visit to Mr. Hadleigh, hav- 
ing assured himself on passing Mr. Van Alstyne’s sick-chamber 
that there had been no apparent change in his condition, an item 
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of news which he communicated unasked to his new patient. 
He found the latter suffering what were undoubtedly severe 
pains with a fortitude which commanded his respect, but with 
on the whole less fever than he had anticipated. The circum- 
stance pleased him, for it would have gone against his profes- 
sional conscience to break too violently the rule he had but just 
laid down to Dr. Sawyer on the extent of allowable communi- 
cation with feverish patients. The squire was at first rather 
effusively hearty in his manner, having made up his mind to be 
interviewed, and to be communicative, after a fashion, on any or 
all subjects in which Mr. Hadleigh might appear to be interest- 
ed. But the sick man’s curiosity appeared to be limited to the 
sole inquiry as to the probable duration of his own confinement. 
And on that point the squire was far from reassuring. 

“I don’t like to see your illness coming back so soon,” he 
remarked, laying his hand once more upon Mr. Hadleigh’s pulse. 
“T am afraid it points to cardiac trouble. Did that complication 
arise in the first attack?” 

“No.” 

“Then we may hope to guard against it this time. But I 
own I don’t like all I observe in your condition, and I’m afraid I 
can’t promise to let you outside of this room within a fortnight, 
at the earliest.” 

Mr. Hadleigh looked relieved. 

“Come,” he said, with a contraction of his thin face which 
began as a smile but ended as a grimace extorted by a sudden 
twinge in the wrist the squire was just resigning, “that is good 
news, too. Judging from my experience in Asuncion, I feared 
I might be in for another siege of six or eight weeks.” : 

“ You had a Spanish doctor ?” 

“And he bled me like a butcher. You don’t mean, I hope, 
to let Dr. Sawyer carry out his threat of leeches.” 

“Not a bit of it. I fear I shall have to blister you, though.” 

“ And I must have a man as soon as he can be got. My 
hostess is very kind, but—you understand, I prefer not to de- 
pend on kindness.”’ 

“Exactly. We’'lldo the best we can by you. All I insist on 
is absolute quiet. Keep your mind as easy as youcan. Your 
body is safe to insist on those terms for itself. Is there anything 
I'can do, or inquire about, or arrange for you, meantime ?” 

Mr. Hadleigh and the squire regarded each other full in face 
for a minute. 

“No, thanks,” the latter said presently. “Get me on my 
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feet and out of doors in a fortnight and I have nothing more to 
ask. By the way, I have a dim notion that my confounded irri- 
tability annoyed Dr. Sawyer this morning. If you could make 
him believe that I didn’t mean it, and that I apologize, if he is 
under the impression that I did, I would be obliged to you. He 
is chatty, and this bed is poor company.” 

“ He'll be over in the morning,” said the squire, getting up to 
leave the room. “I shall superintend your case, but unless 
more serious complications arise than threaten now, I shall be 
likely to leave you chiefly in his hands. He is abundantly capa- 
ble of whatever is necessary. Good-by.” 

Then the squire got away to John Van Alstyne, at whose 
bed-side he found Mary Anne Murray and Mattie Colton. He 
looked at his patient carefully, asked a number of questions, 
and then dismissed the nurses, with an injunction to go down to 
the piazza and remain there until he was ready to give his in- 
structions for the night. He was alone for a long time with the 
sick man before he went to the window and asked Miss Murray 
to come up again. 

When she entered he was sitting close beside the bed. He 
rose, and, bringing another chair, placed it as near as possible 
to his own, and invited her to take it. She looked rather sur- 
prised and was about to alter its position. 

‘** Don’t,” he objected, laying his hand on the back of it; “I 
want you tc sit just there. Mr. Van Alstyne is partly con- 
scious, | am certain. He may be wholly so, but that is a matter 
impossible to determine at this stage. I want to ask you to 
consider whether you can arrange your domestic affairs so as 
to be able to assume entire charge of him for the present? Miss 
Colton will assist you as far as she is able, I know. One of the 
complications I was afraid of in his case is happily averted, for 
some time to come, at all events. It may be renewed, but we 
will hope not. But another has arisen.” 

The squire, who had been speaking in an unusually deliber- 
ate and measured way, paused here as if to await some response 
from Mary Anne Murray. But as she offered none, he began 
anew. 

“TI have sent for a male nurse, as you know, but when he 
comes, I think he will have to devote most of his care to Mr. 
Hadleigh, who really needs attention more than Mr. Van Alstyne. 
I am persuaded that nothing is necessary in this room—nothing, 
that is, but what I can do for him in the visits I shall pay him 
twice a day—but absolute quiet and the closest attention to the 
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few directions I shall want to give. I know of no one but you 
to whom I am entirely willing to apply for the help I need. As 
you must be aware, it is a matter which involves more than the 
mere chance of life or death for one man.” 

Mary Anne contracted her brows and pondered. ‘“ How can 
1?” she said at last. ‘“ There is papa to be considered—and the 
children.” 

“Is there no one you could leave in charge? With Miss 
Colton to assist you there would be always time for you. to go 
home every day. I have thought it all over—rapidly, I admit, 
but I feel sure exhaustively—and I think there can be no clearer 
call of duty for you than this one. Lying here, helpless, Mr. 
Van Alstyne means something far more representative than a 
mere sick man. To me he does, at least. And until now I have 
never been in full sympathy with him. You have, or I mistake 
you.” 

Mary Anne’s face changed. There came a faint glow into 
her thin, brown cheeks, and her eyes grew luminous. 

“ Yes,” she said quietly, “I have. And I will undertake it. 
I shall find some one totake my place at home. Will to-morrow 
do? And will you explain to Mrs. Van Alstyne?” 

“God bless you!” said the squire. ‘“‘ You lift a big load off 
my mind. Yes, I’ll attend to everything. I have already given 
Miss Colton some intimation of what I feared and hoped, but 
that was when I was more immediately apprehensive than I am 
at present. But I recommended her to keep her counsel, and I 
recommend as much to you. I leave you entire discretion as 
to how far that caution should apply. You are the best judge 
of what you need to say at home.” 

On the piazza Squire Cadwallader found himself confronted 
by Zipporah and her sister. The latter had a letter in her hand 
which Zipporah had brought in on coming from the school-house. 

“What am I to do?” she said, appealing to the squire. 
“Your nurse has not come yet, and this house is getting to be a 
hospital. But my mother says she cannot spare me longer than 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh! that’s all right,” he said with a smile. “I’ve put the 
place on a hospital footing now, and if you can’t be spared else- 
where, we'll have to spare: you here. I’ve a great reinforcement 
for to-morrow, happily.” 

So John Van Alstyne’s household settled itself down for 
awhile, and both within it and without there grew up a strange 
impression, vaguer in some minds than in others, and wholly de- 
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finite, perhaps, in not more than three or four, that a mysterious 
and spiritual battle was raging there in which each of the visible 
combatants lay prone and helpless. By-and-by that feeling grew 
into such prominence with one of the watchers that she brought 
a little picture of St. Michael that she was fond of, and hung it 
at the head of John Van Alstyne’s bed, and consoled herself 
with the sight of the great archangel’s foot upon the dragon, 
against whom, as Zipporah reflected when it was explained to 
her, he “dared bring no railing accusation.” With what may 
have been said outside, this chronicle has no necessary concern. 
But between those three or four to whom, as has been said, the 
situation had defined itself most clearly, there was never more 
open speech concerning it than has already been recorded. 
Lewis R. Dorsay. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TWO PROPHETS OF THIS AGE. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS in the very first article of the Summa 
uses the following words : 


“It is necessary to man’s salvation that, besides the philosophical in- 
struction which is obtained by the investigations of human reason, he 
should have a doctrine divinely revealed. And firstly, because man is re- 
lated to God as to an end which reason does not comprehend: ‘The eye 
hath not seen, O God! besides thee, what things thou hast prepared for 
them that wait for thee’ (Isaias Ixiv. 4). But since men should order their 
intentions and actions with a view to their end, that end should be known 
to them beforehand. Hence it was necessary for man’s salvation that 
certain things which exceed human reason should be made known to him 
by divine revelation. And even with regard to such divine things as may 
be investigated by human reason it was necessary that man should be in- 
structed by divine revelation, because (when unaided reason is used) the 
truth about God is arrived at by only a few men, and after long study and 
with the admixture of many errors; yet upon this knowledge depends all 
of man’s salvation, which is in God. That men, therefore, might more 
conveniently and more surely arrive at salvation, it was necessary that 
they should be instructed concerning divine things by divine revelation.” 


This necessity of revelation, based upon the tendency of man 
to the knowledge of God and need of union with him as his end, 
together with reason’s native inability, St. Thomas more fully 
explains in his Summa Contra Gentiles, third and fourth chapters 
of the first book. Ralph Waldo Emerson and Matthew Arnold 
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and all their followers have denied the necessity of revelation, 
rejected it as contained in the Scriptures, and affirmed the sul- 
ficiency of reason to secure the destiny of man; being by no 
means clear as to what that destiny is. Further, they have even 
taken reason in the lowest meaning of the term, the action of the 
human senses and the products of their experience. The whole 
body of Christian believers maintain, with St. Thomas, that al- 
though reason has exalted powers, yet taken at its best its de- 
ficiencies make Christianity or the revealed wisdom of God 
necessary to secure our destiny. These deficiencies of reason 
are: you cannot know the destiny of man with satisfactory ful- 
ness, you cannot know it with satisfactory certitude, and what dim 
knowledge and uncertain grasp you do gain of it is got only after 
long study, and that by but few gifted intellects. With the aid 
of Christian revelation you know what the human destiny is and 
how to attain it; you know it quickly because it is taught by 
divine authority, and for the same reason you know it with cer- 
titude. Whence come I, whither go I, are the first questions 
put to the Christian as‘a child, and answered for him satisfac- 
torily, briefly, and with divine authority. This all-necessary 
wisdom is certain, quickly had, and is sufficient. This revelation 
has satisfied humanity wherever it has been applied, and nineteen 
centuries stand there to prove it. \ 

Against this Mr. Emerson protested, set up human reason, 
and alow phase of it at that, and with varying consistency assailed 
revelation and exaggerated human self-sufficiency in all his writ- 
ings, both verse and prose; with occasional misgivings wrung 
from him by the sorrows of human infirmity, which human rea- 
son had no power to console. He failed; we know it and the 
world knows it. Mr. Arnold failed in his turn, though he veiled 
his purposes with the instinct of one nervously afraid of the logi- 
cal consequences of his doctrines. Men go to these two pro- 
phets in vain to learn what is their destiny, to learn it easily, 
plainly, certainly. This is true of all who have not accepted and 
will not accept the Christian revelation. What mature men go 
to them to learn in vain, little boys and girls learn easily and 
fully from the simplest teachers of Christian truth. 

The object of all religion is to teach man what his destiny is 
and how to attain it; to do this with readiness, with certainty, 
and with satisfactory fulness. If this is not known by revelation 
it must be known by nature. Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster had 
only the light of nature to give. What have they taught us? 
Let us squarely ask, What is the outcome of their whole teaching, 
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not about this or that particular point of morals? Moses has 
given us from God a revelation of the moral law supremely 
above all they can offer. What can they tell us of man’s end 
and destiny? Whence is man, whither is he going, and how 
shall he proceed? They have one and all failed. Here then is 
a practical answer to the question, How are you going to 
prove that nature is insufficient to instruct the intellect of man 
as to his destiny? Ask nature’s high-priests and oracles. 

Has the science of biology, or of medicine, or of human law 
answered the question, ‘‘ Whence come I, whither am I going, 
how am I to attain an adequate end of life?”” Did John Stuart 
Mill allay the cravings of his soul with his social theories? Did 
his father teach him happiness? Is anything more miserable 
than the man-worship of Thomas Carlyle, except his own life, 
bereft of Christianity? What did he find in Goethe? What 
did anybody ever find in Goethe? Coldness and heathenism. 
And at bottom what more can he find in Kant, Fichte, Hegel, 
and we may add, Schelling, together with the whole host of 
English un-Christian philosophers? ‘ 

Socrates was the most eminent philosopher of Greece, and 
the Greeks were the greatest people of antiquity, and their art 
and literature still hold the primacy. Yet Socrates was but the 
greatest man of heathenism, and he could not answer those ter- 
rible questions of the universe, the whence and the whither of 
human destiny. He said to Alcibiades that he might as well 
not pray ; who could tell whether his prayers were pleasing to 
the gods or not? How did he know whether his prayers wouid 
help him to his true destiny ? 

But after Christ had come the little child knew more than 
Socrates, and the heathen philosopher’s Christian slave was in. 
finitely wiser than his proud master, more so than Socrates had 
been in comparison with the common brutish heathen ot his day. 
Peter, the Galilean fisherman, triumphed, where Socrates, the 
sage of cultured Greece, miserably failed. 

Emerson and Arnold are the interpreters of nature as known 
without God. But what are they face to face with Christ? 
Minimizers of Christ and maximizers of themselves; and to that 
minimizing and maximizing must their disciples sooner or later 
surely come. Every one of them who is consistent undertakes to 
level up to Christ: this becomes his life task; this is necessary if he 
is going to make his belief in the all-sufficiency of nature satis- 
factory. The implied claim of Emerson and Arnold and their 
followers is to answer the questions of the soul better than 
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Christ did ; to make their answers the oracles of God; to be for 
the nineteenth century what Christ was for the first. They must 
be Christ’s,superiors or nobody, and as far as capability to im- 
part wisdom goes they become nobodies. Such teachers will 
not frankly admit that Christ’s answers are good enough for the 
men of to-day. They will not admit that the first century is 
equal to the nineteenth. Because the physical world is more 
open to science and more fully under human control, they wish 
to make out the same with regard to supernatural revelation. 

Just so the mesmerizers and spiritists are groping after 
something better than Christianity. They strive to set before 
the Christian miracles the diabolical and magical mysteries of 
which they are the ministers; they are working out a futile task 
in the order of nature’s powers, and the disciples of Emerson and 
Arnold in the order of nature’s truth. 

And now if I am asked what I consider the supernatural des- 
tiny of man to be, I answer that it is the relation he bears to 
God over and above his natural relation of creature. The ulti- 
mate term of the supernatural life is a participation in the Divine 
nature. This consists in sonship with God. The natural rela- 
tion of man and God is creature and creator. The natural rela- 
tion of sonship with God belongs only to the Eternal Son, the 
second person of the Blessed Trinity, born of the Father before 
allages. Can any man legitimately claim this xatura/ sonship 
with God, strictly speaking? No, certainly not, except the man 
Christ, who is the divine person of the Son of God, and has 
taken up our human nature by a free act of benevolence. But 
besides him neither man nor angel can claim to be Son of God 
by nature. But men can be andare born again through Christ— 
and in no other way—unto newness of life which is a divine life, a 
supernatural existence; and thus men become gifted with a 
capacity for knowing and loving God with a power far above 
nature’s power and transcending the natural capacity of man- 
kind. This is regeneration. 

All this Emerson and Arnold repudiate and their followers 
with them, and even pretend to ignore it. Some of them admit 
that the divine life is indeed man’s destiny, but affirm that this 
divine life is communicated. to man as the son of God in the 
natural order, in different ways and in different degrees. They 
pretend to have by nature—Christ or no Christ—all that the 
Christian aims at obtaining by the pure benevolence of God in 
supernatural religion. What the Christian craves from mercy 
these men claim in justice; they are the Sons of God because 
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they are men. I do not believe that they, especially the Unita. 
rians among them, have ever fully realized, ever actually faced 
this idea, though they have often uttered it and some loudly 
proclaimed it. But only when giving up the idea of a personal 
God altogether, and completely following such leaders as Emer- 
son and Arnold, and others like them, will general scepticism 
have fully realized its logical significance. Meantime one and all 
they look upon us Christians as sickly children hanging about 
the skirts of their mothers. Just as Henry Thoreau once said to 
me, after my conversion, “ How can you hang on to the skirts 
of that old woman ?”—meaning the Catholic Church. The Son 
of God instituted the church to introduce us into the divine life 
by the sacraments, to give us a divine symbolism of worship and 
a sufficiency of it—for without symbolism the worship of the un. 
seen God is incomplete—and to establish among men a divine 
authority for expounding and propagating the doctrines of 
heavenly wisdom: and all this is what Thoreau and men like- 
minded call the skirts of the old woman. 

It is hardly necessary to produce examples of Emerson’s fu- 
tile questioning of, mere nature. It has been done before in 
these pages ; the following will serve as reminders: 


“ All my hurts 
My garden spade can heal. A woodland walk, 
A quest of river grapes, a mocking thrush, 
A wild rose, or rock-loving columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds.” 


Is this true of every man? Is this true of Emerson? When 
he is touched with a hurt which comes from the invisible and 
the eternal we hear a wail of despair. Listen to his Zhrenody: 


“ The south wind brings 
‘Life, sunshine, and desire, 
And on every mount and meadow 
Breathes aromatic fire ; 
But over the dead he has no power : 
And looking over the hills I mourn 
The darling who shall not return.” 


So it would be with Matthew Arnold and every other human 
being. The stars and the skies and the seas, the spades and the 
walks and the roses—there comes a time when the sound of the 
grave-digger’s dreary spade drowns all their singing. 

Meantime it must be said of Emerson that he was more frank 
than Arnold, or had deeper experience—perhaps both. For 
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he not seldom avows his perplexity and unrest, as in the fol- 
lowing : 

“What our society most needs to-day is a baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
1 see in the young men of this age character but scepticism. They have 
insight and truthfulness, they will not mask their convictions, they hate 
cant; but more than this I do not readily find. The gracious motions of 
the soul—piety, adoration—I do not find. Scorn of hypocrisy, elegance, 
boundless ambition of the intellect, willingness to make sacrifices for in- 
tegrity of character, but not that religious submission and abandonment 
which gives man a new element and being, and makes him sublime” 
(quoted in The Index, Aug. 24, 1882). 


With reference to Arnold what we wish to do is to place him 
where he belongs: an impugner of the best known of all truths, 
the being of a personal God. We wish to bring him and his out 
of the obscurities of fine phrases and get him into the open. We 
quote from various parts of his writings: 


“The proposition that this world, as we see it, necessarily implies an 
intelligent designer with a will and a character .. . is utterly impalpa- 
ble” (Last Essays on Church and Religion, 131). 


His tendency is downward: his endeavor is, indeed, to pre- 
vent its becoming degrading, and one may go a great distance 
on this road without getting one’s feet in the mire; but, as Emer- 
son expresses it, mire is at the end of it: “ He speaks to us of the 
glorious gods, and leads us into the mire.”’ That road does end 
in the mire, and that vefy soon if one travels with a quick spi- 
rit. It often ends in worse than mire; witness Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. But to quote again: 


“We have really no experience whatever, not the very slightest, of 
persons who think and love except in man and the inferior animals” (God 
and the Bible, 69). 

“The personages of the Christian heaven and their conversations are 
no more matter of fact than those of the Greek Olympus” (God and the 
Bible, xxi.) 

In his Last Essays he summarizes virtue and the moral law, 
conscience and charity, as ‘‘ the instinct to live and be happy.” 

Matthew Arnold was a polished scholar, but as a heathen 
might be so. He was a heathen, and he knew the heathen. 
He was more at home among the heathen than in Christian 
society ; and this is a trait of his class. Knowing the heathen 
better than the Christian and having more affection for him, and 
knowing his difficulties better than the Christian’s, he could 
but say in answer to the question, What is highest good? “A 
Stream of tendency which makes for righteousness.” An easy 
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way to let a man down, who wants to go down, by a pretty 
phrase. To pass from reading the Hebrew prophets to reading 
Arnold and Emerson, is to lose one’s hold upon God and throw 
one into general scepticism. Matthew Arnold is a guide who 
lets you down by pretty phrases. 

The reader will pardon my placing here the whole of Mr. 
Arnold’s poem entitled “ Self-dependence,” with some comments. 
That poem expresses the doctrine which prevails throughout his 
poetical and prose writings: 


“Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am, and what I ought to be, 
At this vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me 
Forward, forward, o’er the star-lit sea.” 


Now, any being weary of self and sick of asking what he is 
and what his end may be is sailing on the wrong course in life, 
and the sooner he gets from the prow to the helm of the ship— 
where he ought to be—and puts about, the better for him. 
Meantime the lessons of life he seeks from the stars and the sea: 


“ And a look of passionate desire 
O’er the sea and to the stars I send: 
‘Ye who from my childhood up have calmed me, 
Calm me, ah! compose me to the end! 


“*Ah! once more,’ I cried, ‘ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you!’” 


But the vastness of the Christian’s aspiration is the limitless 
God, who made the stars and the seas, not that mankind should 
call upon them with a passionate cry, but upon God the Crea- 
tor and Lord of all, with a hopeful and loving voice, who has 
made man their master and not their disciple. The ancient hea- 
then looked yearningly into the entrails of birds and beasts for 
auguries and omens; and it is not much wiser to strain one’s 
eyes toward the dead stars and the dead waters or over the 
mute hills for the solution of life’s problems. 

Now listen to the gospel of selfishness : 


“ From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 
In the rustling night air came the answer: 
‘Wouldst thou de as these are? Léve as they. 


“¢ Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
ve Undistracted by the sights they see, 
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These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


“* And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long, moon-silvered roll ; 
For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


“* Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.’ ” 


That is to say, to be self-bounded, self-regardful is the main 
object of life and is the secret of happiness. To be regardless of 
the fever of the differing soul and positively exclude love, amuse- 
ment, sympathy, and so all human fellowship, is the means of at- 
taining to “the mighty life.” Does it not read so? Is it not 
taught so by the voices he hears from sky and ocean? | Is not 
this the message of Buddhism ? 
The last stanza is this: 


“Oair-born voice ! long since severely clear, 
A cry like thine in‘mine own heart I hear: 
* Resolve to be thyself and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery.’ ” 


A singular contradiction with the first words, “ Weary of my- 
self,’ etc. His ship lands him back in his own weary and unre- 
sponsive self at the end of his verses, after all. Meantime he 
loses his misery by finding only his miserable self, as he starts by 
calling himself. This is not the way the immortal soul finds 
eternal wisdom. It is the way in which the soul has been baffled 
from the beginning by sailing in its own ship, not at the helm 
but the prow, and listening to its own stars and waves in com- 
pany with such captains as Matthew Arnold and Emerson. 
How different the result when we bring to the contemplation of 
nature the spirit of Christianity, as Dante did. 

Not very long before his death Mr. Arnold published an 
essay on the poet Shelley. Shelley was an atheist from boyhood 
up, and taught and propagated atheism; and he practised im- 
morality—that is, if the ten commandments are a standard. He 
took to atheism from love of it, as an emancipator from the re- 
straints of Christian morality. This came out in many ways 
both in his private life and in his poetry, but especially in his 
cruel desertion of his young and devoted wife and their little 
daughter. Going over to France with his concubine, he wrote 
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a letter to his afflicted and disgraced wife which for cold-blood. 
ed cruelty is hardly surpassed in the literature of crime. What 
does Matthew Arnold think of it? Of course he condemns it. 
But just why? Is it because the writing of that letter and the 
base and cowardly deed that preceded it violate the command- 
ments of God? Listen to Mr. Arnold in Zhe Nineteenth Century : 


“Certainly my comment on this letter shall not be his (Prof. Dowden’s, 
the biographer of Shelley), that it ‘assures Harriet that her interests were 
still dear to Shelley, though now their lives had moved apart.’ But neither 
will I call the letter an odious letter, a hideous letter. I prefer to call it, 
using an untranslatable French word, a dé¢e letter. And it is dée from 
what is the signal, the disastrous want and weakness of Shelley, with all 
his fine intellectual gifts—his utter deficiency in humor.” 


Now, no man could thus account for Shelley’s brutality, and 
have in his heart the high standard of morality taught by Chris- 
tianity. 

“ His misconduct to Harriet, his want of humor, his self-deception, are 
fully brought before us for the first time by Prof. Dowden’s book. Good 
morals and good criticism alike forbid that when all this is laid bare to us 
we should deny, or hide or extenuate it. Nevertheless I go back after all 
to what | said at the beginning; still our ideal Shelley, the angelic Shelley, 
subsists. Unhappily the data for this Shelley we had and knew long ago, 
while the data for the unattractive Shelley are fresh; and what is fresh is 
likely to fix our attention more than what is familiar. But Prof. Dow- 
den’s volumes, which give so much, which give too much, also afford data 
for picturing anew the Shelley who delights, as well as for picturing for 
the first time a Shelley who, to speak plainly, disgusts ; and with what may 
renew and restore our impression of the delightful Shelley I shall end.” 


Now, the very truth is that this Shelley was a scoundrel, a 
scandalous adulterer; and what we complain of in Arnold is 
-that he, knowing all this, deeply regrets that he was ever found 
out by the public and calls his villany misconduct, want of 
humor, self-deception, and affirms that Shelley, in spite of all, is 
still the ideal, the angelic Shelley. Now, it is possible for a 
filthy wretch to write angelic poetry ; but angelic poetry doesn't 
make a filthy wretch a decent man, much less an angel. Arnold 
really seemed to value morality not for its absolute right, but for 
its seemliness, Just before the above sentences, and after recit- 
ing a further revelation of Shelley’s lechery, he writes: “ And I 
conclude that an entirely human inflammability, joined to an in- 
-human want of humor and asuperhuman power of self-deception, 
are the causes which chiefly explain Shelley’s abandonment of 
Harriet in the first place, and then his behavior to her and his 
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defence of himself afterwards.” Nowhere do you find the utter- 
ly brazen depravity of this gifted criminal characterized by 
Arnold as it should be by any Christian or honest man. Yet 
Arnold is a teacher, a setter-up of ideals among American and 
English people! Was I not right in saying that he is a leader 
who lets one down, if one is willing, by beautiful phrases? And 
may not the same be said of Emerson and of all leaders of his 
class ? I. T. HECKER. 
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Dopp, MEAD & Co. are getting out a new Library Edition of 
the Besant-Rice novels, of which we have received the first six 
volumes: The Golden Butterfly, My Little Girl, The Monks of 
Thelema, By Celia’s Arbor, This Son of Vulcan, and With Harp 
and Crown. They are all very amusing reading, as old novel- 
readers already know. The two first named are especially full 
of a quaint humor of which Mr. Besant, now that he works alone, 
seems to have lost the secret. These two differ in most re- 
spects, but they have one entertaining feature in common. How 
is a really satisfactory girl, honest, candid, innocent, attractive, 
to be produced, is the moot-point to which the authors address 
themselves. Catch her young is the answer—from three to five 
will do—keep her as much as possible out of the way of her own 
sex, and let those of them who must approach her be either very 
young and ignorant or very old and ignorant. Then hand her 
over tothe kindly charge of some good man, middle-aged or old. 
Let him teach her everything she ought and nothing she ought 
not to know—it would be better to impart all necessary know- 
ledge orally. Prayer is a good thing to recommend, but omit 
church-going. The very best thing of all would be to keep her 
entirely secluded, with plenty of open-air spaces to romp in, and 
never teach her to read and write. We are not so sure that this 
last detail has no specific virtue. With poisonous novels and 
“newsy ” journals hanging on every twig of the modern tree of 
knowledge the alphabet becomes a perilous thing for the small 
Eve. The practical trouble about the scheme seems on the 
whole to be a numerical one and almost fatal to its success. 
There are so many good little girls: of five or thereabouts that 
one dreads lest, here and there, or now and then, the proper pro- 
portion of really good middle-aged or old men might fail to be 
kept up. ‘ The good die young,” as Mr. Saltus insinuates. 
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Harper & Brothers have just issued a volume, A Brother to 
Dragons, containing three of the stories by which Miss Amélie 
Rives first drew the attention of the public which reads the month- 
ly magazines. They are written in the colloquial English of 
“Master Shakspere’s” time; or, in what Miss Rives imagines 
that English to have been in the mouths of servants and other 
“lewd fellows of the baser sort.” Each tale is narrated bya 
speaker of this class, apparently for no reason more valid than 
that of providing a tolerable excuse for verbal licenses that bor- 
der on indecency. There isa rude force in them; but it is not 
of the kind which suggests much promise for the future. 
Rather, it awakens curiosity concerning the nature of the read- 
ing on which their author’s mind has been nurtured. The 
dramatic literature of the Elizabethan period and those which 
succeeded it down to the second James have evidently formed 
a large share of it, and the use to which she has put her studies in 
this direction suggests a second course, embracing the French- 
iest of the French novels of to-day. A novel by the same 
writer, called Zhe Quick or the Dead? issued in Lippincott’s 
about the same time, furnishes still more ample occasion for the 
verdict foreshadowed by what preceded it. In the interest of 
young girls who write without quite understanding what they 
say, and still less what they suggest, there might well be a cen- 
sorship, if not of the brotherly or the paternal sort, then of the 
editorial. Some day this pretty young woman—who allows her 
picture to precede her story, and then paints her heroine so as 
to resemble it extremely—who takes the veil from her sensations 
as she does the fichu from her shoulders, and tears her passions 
to rags and tatters to amuse the groundlings and to make her- 
self the subject of talk which would doubtless cause her ears to 
burn could she imagine or overhear it, will doubtless know more 
than she seems to know at present. And then will come her 
day of sadness and lamentation, as now has come that of her 
hysteria and folly. 

One of the most delightful books of the year is Zhe sland, 
or An Adventure of a Person of Quality, by Richard Whiteing 
(London and New York: Longman, Green & Co.), an English- 
man whose admirable letters from Paris were, some years ago, 
a notable feature of the New York World. It is hard to define 
its charm, because it is so composite. There is the style, to 
begin with, limpid, flexible, absolutely free from affectation, and 
yet with a crisp airiness of touch more French than English. 
And then the humor of it is so pleasant, the sentiment so clean’ 
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and kept so well away from sentimentalism, the conception of 
the heroine, Victoria, so large and fine, and the expedient of her 
outworn but nobly-respected affection for poor “Curly,” which 
supplies the necessary material for the struggle without which 
most love-stories must be tame in the telling, is kept so well 
in the air! Taken by themselves, here would be reasons enough 
for pronouncing a verdict of excellent on any book. But The 
Island has still another excuse for being in its clever satire on the 
greed, and humbug, and anti-social life of England in the first 
place, but, by implication, of all existing civilization. The story 
is told by the “Person of Quality,” who, finding himself “out 
of focus” with London and Paris on account of the chronic 
dissatisfaction which he feels to underlie it all, embarks on an 
Italian trading vessel for a voyage round the world. By an ac- 
cident he is cast ashore on what he believes to be a desert 
island, and the ship sails away without him. But the island is 
Pitcairn’s. It contains about a hundred souls, descendants of 
the original mutineers of the Bounty, guileless, pure, and peace- 
able, living all for each, and having one great ideal, Engiand, to 
whose larger aspirations toward perfect justice and more sure 
attainment of human blessedness they bend their eyes with in- 
nocent longing. The “ Person of Quality” is a godsend to 
them. What they imperfectly know concerning that heaven on 
earth over which rules Victoria the Good he will be able to 
impart in all its precious fulness: 


“So it was one long, bewildering inquisition, Would I tell them of the 
great churches, the great wonders manifold of that far-off Isle of the Saints? 
What of the rulers and statesmen, of the. bishops, those captains of cap- 
tains of the thousands of God; of the choirs of the faithful—five thousand 
strong, as they had heard--hymning Handel under a crystal dome? They 
seemed to see human life not at all as a mere struggle, but as a great race 
for a crown of virtue, in which Britain was first, and their poor island so 
decidedly nowhere that she could afford to sink rivalry in unqualified ad- 
miration. I winced, and winced, and winced again. 

“« We are but poor things here, and we knowit,’ said the schoolmaster, 

“You will improve,’ I said kindly. 

«Well, sir, we are always ready to learn; perhaps you would like to 
take a service yourself next Sunday? You are not in orders, but you 
have heard the Archbishop of Canterbury, I dare say.’ 

“*No, only a bishop now and then.’ 

“*Oh! what opportunities,’ said Victoria sadly. ‘We once had a navy 
chaplain here, but it was four years ago. Though, of course, that is no 
excuse for our not being better than we are.’ 

“* They say he has fifteen thousand a year to spend on the poor,’ said 

« the schoolmaster, returning to the Primate. 
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“« Yes, he has fifteen thousand a year.’ 

“«T’ve heard of a lady who has made fifty thousand people happy all 
by herself,’ said one of the women. ‘She’s a baroness.’ 

“*And that’s not the highest,’ said another; ‘there’s duchesses who 
must be richer. Oh, what a country for the poor /?” 


Again, Victoria, who is the daughter of the governor of 
Pitcairn, appeals to the stranger to lead her and her companions 
“to the higher ground.” “ Civilize us,” she says to him. 


“*Make us like England. Give us larger thingsto live for. Tell us what 
we must do. There must be something wanting, but I cannot tell what it 
is. It all seems so beautiful here—the shining sun, friends to love, peace, 
the singing, the sea, the very wind in this wood! Yet I know there must 
be something. That is why the queen’s ships never come again. We are 
like children, perhaps.’ 

“* Keep so.’ 

***No, no; we want to be like you. This is baby-land. Make us great 
and good. You know the secret: you have lived there.” 


Thus adjured the Person begins his task of enlightenment, 
warning Victoria beforehand that ‘it hurts.” ‘ How else could 
we expect it to do us good?” rejoins innocence. That very 
night the preliminary instruction is given in this wise to her and 
her father. We wish we could quote it all, but quotation from 
Mr. Whiteing is too tempting—too easy, moreover, for he is 
guilty of no padding. He explains that what is chiefly neces- 
sary to conform them to their ideal is “ variety of formation "— 
in other words, “ the division of classes’”’: 


“Look at the beautiful gradation at home—an aristocracy for the fine 
art of life ; a middle class for the moral qualities, which are not fine art, but 
only helps to it; a lower for the mere drudgery outside of both art and 
morals. The great mark of all progressive nations ts that struggle of each 
man to make some other do his dirty work for him, which is commonly known 
as aspiration for the higher life. A few live in dignity, unhaste, affluence, 
and wear the fine flower of manners; but to sustain the costly show, and 
help them so to live, he many give up all hope of these things on their own 
account, sometimes forming perfect castes, who do the dirty work from 
father to son, as others fill the office of earl marshal. . . . This self-deny- 
ing section has many names. Sometimes it is called the slave class ; but 
‘working’ or ‘ lower’ class, or ‘sons of toil” is usually preferred, as being 
the politer and less descriptive term. They engage in all the malodorous 
tasks, to the end that the others may smell sweet and accumulate porce- 
lain... . Now you are ina curious, not to say an unexampled position. 
You are without this indispensable class; and how you have got on even so 
far without it is a mystery to me. . . . A few centuries ago we were no bet- 
ter off than you : every man with his bit of land for tillage, his common for 


grazing, a rather demoralizing plenty in every hut—no really efficient slave | 


class, in fact. But a patriotic nobility soon put a stop to that, enclosed 
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the commons, broke up the small farms, and made a proletariat that is, to 
this day, the wonder and the envy of the world. . . . You have to master 
the principle of the movement, that is all. Teach a whole community ¢o 
unite riches with righteousness as the object of its hunger and thirst; and the 
thirst, especially, will beget a tremulous cerebral excitement which will 
keep it always on the go. ... The great principle is, not—as I fear you 
imagine—that one man’s best of service ought to count as another man’s 
best 2” respect to his right to the needful things of life, but that, on the con- 
trary, each bit of human helpfulness should be weighed in a balance, and 
more pudding given to those whose morsel weighs most.’.. . 

“*But won’t the others get less?’ said Victoria, now beginning, I 
thought, to repent of her part in the plot. 

“*Oh! yes, but the others are stupid.’ 

“« They are brothers.’ 

“*Only by courtesy, I think you will find. “Brothers in Christ Jesus,” 
I believe is the exact term.’ 

“« They get hungry three times a day all the same,’ said the girl, flash- 
ing revolt. 

“*Tam afraid you will begin to think I want to civilize you against 
your will,’ I returned aftera pause. The rising was quelled.” 

Two very taking books for boys are Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Black Arrow (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) and W. L. Al- 
den’s New Robinson Crusoe (New York: Harper & Brothers). 
Mr. Stevenson is one of the pleasantest of contemporary writers, 
no matter on what subject he tries his pen, and independently, 
almost, of whether one agrees with what he happens to be saying 
when he speaks in his own person and not as mere story-teller. 
The Black Arrow is a tale of the Two Roses, with Richard Crook- 
back as one of the characters. Nevertheless it is interesting, 
though hardly so much so as Treasure Island was. 

Mr. Alden is, as usual, very funny. His hero is Mike Flana- 
gan, who at sixteen is cast away ona desert island in company 
with Mr. James Robinson Crusoe, a passenger on the ship in 
which Mike sailed as ordinary seaman. The island Mr. Crusoe 
recognizes as. the identical one in which his “sainted grand- 
father,” Robinson Crusoe, of whom Mike had never heard before, 
was likewise cast away. Mr. Crusoe deems it a filial duty to re- 
produce, so far as may be, every incident of his grandparent’s 
solitary life. He is not even reconciled to Mike’s presence, use- 
ful and agreeable as he finds him, until he conceives the expe- 
dient of blackening him with‘a burnt cork and rechristening him 
Friday. On this thread of a scheme, capable as only Mr. Alden 
could make it of being knotted in all manner of serviceably 
funny ways, the story is constructed. Mr. James Robinson 
Crusoe is, of course, a lunatic, whose voyage was begun in search 
of sanity. How it comes to him at last, after Mike has under- 
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gone much amusing martyrdom in honor of his companion’s “ old 
idiot of a grandfather,” is worth reading the book to learn. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy, in Wessex Tales (Harper & Brothers), be- 
gins to write like a man who is tired out. There is not one of 
these stories, “strange, lively, and commonplace,” which is not 
extremely suggestive of a literary tread-mill which for some 
reason or other must be kept going, irrespective of the fatigue of 
the creature supplying the motive power. He has still an abun- 
dance of raw material to work up, but of the zest with which he 
once turned out the completed product, and which he imparted 
to us who consumed it so readily in the days when he was telling 
us about A Pair of Blue Eyes and Far from the Madding Crowd, 
or even the Mayor of Casterbridge, no trace appears in the pres- 
ent collection. 

The collected Poems of. Rose Terry Cooke are brought out in 
a handsome volume by W.S. Gottsberger (New York). There 
are some very pleasant verses in it. Mrs, Cooke’s muse never 
takes a very lofty flight, but it always sustains itself well above 
the level of the commonplace, and in such poems as “ My Cup,” 
“The Man who loved the Queen,” “ Nonnettes,” “ Prayer,” and 
“Mary, the Mother of the Lord,” she makes good her claim 
to serious admiration and remembrance. And asa rule, to both 
her sentiment and her technique the same epithets may be ap- 
plied—pure, unexciting, faultless. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel (Boston: Roberts Brothers) 
marks, we believe, by general consent of his most ardent admir- 
ers, the high-water level of George Meredith’s achievement. 
There is no doubt that the level is a really high one, as there is 
also no doubt that Mr. Meredith’s most ardent admirers number 
among them many of those whose admiration seems best worth 
having. Thus Mr. Stevenson, who does so much good work 
himself, says of him modestly that he is “easily the master of 
us all.” There is even a growing Meredith cult, which, like: the 
contemporary Browning worship, provides a narrowly exclusive 
test of the critical faculty, Mr. Meredith being not infrequently 
“caviare to the general.” Those who can endure it well become 
acknowledged “ past-masters” of appreciation. He is “the 
novelist of novelists,” as we were told long ago, at a time when 
Evan Harrington, after being half read, proved for the second 
time too much for our own powers of endurance, by reason, as 
we inciined to believe, of its vulgarity of tone, and its affectations 
in point of style, while Vittoria positively declined to let itself be 
read at all. But Richard Feverelis not hard reading. It comes 
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wonderfully near being a great book. It is crammed with good 
things in the way of epigrams and pithy sayings. It has some 
notable character-drawing. It is interesting in point of plot and 
narrative. But it just barely misses the bull’s-eye of completely 
satisfactory achievement—of such achievement as one gratefully 
ascribes to Thackeray in Vanity Fair, or, for that matter, in Zhe 
Newcomes and Henry Esmond. And it misses it for a reason al- 
most identical with that which brought Sir Austin Feverel’s 
plans for his son so painfully to naught. It is, like that gentle- 
man’s scheme of education, too visibly the result of a “system.” 
It never grew spontaneously ; it was watched, as Richard Fev- 
erel was watched, by a progenitor who proposed to play the part 
of Providence to his offspring. ‘ The perfection of art is to con- 
ceal art,” they tell us,and we believe it. But we believe, also, 
that it is a perfection unattainable by the conscious artist. Sir 
Austin, desiring to make a nonpareil of his worse than mother- 
less son, sets out to guard him from all temptations, to shut out 
the knowledge of evil, to pull at all the springs of action from an 
unseen coigne of vantage, as if Richard were a puppet, while yet 
fostering’ every worthy seed of manhood. When he has success- 
fully brought him to ‘‘ the magnetic age; the age of violent at- 
tractions, when to hear mention cf love is dangerous, and to see 
it a communication of the disease,” Sir Austin sets out in search 
of a fitting wife for him. He leaves Richard behind him, with 
misgivings and unwillingly, and yet he leaves him, well-persuad- 
ed that to a boy of nineteen there will be small attraction ina 
little bread-and-butter miss of thirteen or so—for Sir Austin has 
no mind that his son shall become a husband under twenty-five, 
and a wife must be trained for him on the same general lines as 
have been followed with himself. 

But hardly has the father’s back been turned, when the son’s 
head follows suit. He meets his fate at sunrise on a summer 
morning; she is plucking dewberries on the bank of the weir 
across which Richard is pulling his pleasure boat,and when they 
look into each other’s eyes all is over with them in the senti- 
mental way. She is very charming, Mr. Meredith’s little Lucy 
Desborough. There is hardly anything sweeter than she, so far 
as we know, inall modern fiction. Thackeray we rate far higher 
than Meredith, but he has drawn no girl so innocent, so fair and 
loving as this one. The story is too long and complicated to 
Outline all the plot. Suffice it that Richard contracts a clandes- 
tine marriage while yet a minor. The father, not contented to 
abandon his system, contrives the separation of the pair, not in- 
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tending it to be final, but wishing to subject Richard to the 
various trials he believes necessary to his perfection. Among 
them is that of throwing him into the way of viletemptations. If 
he passes them successfully at this stage, or even should he 
momentarily succumb, it will be a preservative against doing so 
later on, at the age when men, as Sir Austin knows them, are 
more prone to fall. Richard comes very near passing this ordeal 
scathless—he is as pure as his own Lucy and as heartily in love. 
Yet he falls, and the fall hurts him so, by reason of his excep- 
tional training, that the separation from his wife which he has 
hitherto borne with anguish, he now perpetuates through shame 
and an unendurable sense of guilt. And when at last he is per- 
suaded that he may return and find a welcome, he learns, just as 
he is about to do so, that Lucy also has been subjected on prin- 
ciple to a trial somewhat like his own, and though she has passed 
it without even a suspicion on her own part of what had been 
intended, yet the knowledge fires Richard into fury. He chal- 
lenges the man whom he wrongly supposes to have made love 
to his wife, is dangerously wounded, and Lucy dies of brain 
fever, induced by grief, before he recovers. As the reader sees, 
the scheme of the story is wholly artificial, The treatment of it 
is much less so, but nevertheless, as a whole, it remains too con- 
scious, too wanting in simplicity, to attain real greatness. And 
yet how near it comes! 

Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s latest “Chronicle of Contemporary 
Life” is called Olivia Delaplaine (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) It is 
colorless, unexciting, and, we should incline to believe, not harm- 
ful—unless, indeed, to literary tyros, to whoni the style would 
offer an extremely undesirable model. Mr. Fawcett is not a 
pessimist like his friend, Mr. Saltus. He seems to be an optimist 
by choice in point of morals, which is greatly to his credit, but 
we fear he is a snob, more or less unwillingly, in some other re- 
spects. He is as inveterately and successfully given to the chase 
of the wild platitude as Mr. Roe, but he lacks that author’s sim- 
plicity and good faith about it. Mr. Fawcett brings down the 
same game and bags it, but he wilfully ignores its name and 
nature. He has said of himself that his “ most authentic gift is 
poetry,” and perhaps it is. ‘“ Authentic,” by the way, is a word 
in high favor with Mr. Fawcett. He employs it on all occasions 
and in the most bewildering combinations. Thus he says of his 
hero that “ the process which went on with him as often as he 
bade farewell to Tom, spoke a greeting word to Dick, or shook 
hands with Harry, was no less undeliberate than it was authen- 
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tic,” and of his heroine that “it had never authentically trans- 
pired that she had married Spencer Delaplaine with the fixed 
belief in his immediate death.” Why not “ validly exuded” as 
an alternate and equally delightful phrase? We do not wish to 
imply that Mr. Fawcett’s story is devoid of merit. It shows 
some skill in construction and.a certain knowledge of not very 
admirable human nature, and we believe it obtains contented 
readers. It is only fair, therefore, to add that readers who cana 
be pleased with Mr. Fawcett are tolerably sure not to be morally 
injured by him. Moreover, they are probably incapable of 
being deteriorated by his influence in matters of taste. 

Stubble or Wheat ? A Story of More Lives than One (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), is by an enthusiastic son of 
Princeton and disciple of Dr. McCosh, Mr.S. Bayard Dod. He 
offers it as “a spray of rosemary” to his Alma Mater. They 
teach sound metaphysics at Princeton, and Mr. Dod has profit- 
ed by the tuition. But his English style does not speak so well 
for his college as do his sentiments with regard to Schopenhauer 
and the evils of pessimism. His hero, Sydney Morris, who once 
blandly says to Dr. McCosh in class concerning some philosophi- 
cal profundity, ‘‘I1 can’t agree with you, sir,” and is told in re- 
ply, “I am very sorry that you can’t, Mr. Morris,” hears, while 
he is searching after the “ Ding an Sich,” 


“the blare of the brazen trumpet with which Schopenhauer proclaim- 
ed himself the prophet to whom it was given to unravel the mystery, 


and to tell men the answer to the unanswerable, to the question that con- — 


tains in itself an argument in a circle, a contradiction in terms. It fell in 
with all his vague imaginings, his unhealthy dreams, his unhappy grasp- 
ing after what is not, and cannot be, and ought not to be within the com- 
pass of the human mind and heart; namely, to be happy in itself, self- 
centred, self-satisfied, self-being all and in all.” 


And, being an honest, simple-minded youth—simple in ‘its 
good sense of sincere—Sydney takes pessimism seriously. He 
is not 


“strong enough to toy with it as a purely mental exercise, and prate, 
in gloomy jeremiads, of the afflictions of life, and yet live the life of a Sy- 
barite ; to pose asa grim philosopher, who saw beneath the surface the 
hidden mysteries of life and could expose the hollow sham, while yet he 
enjoyed life to the full; and did not think it all the part of a:philosopher, 
any more than it was that of an apothecary, to swallow his own drugs; to 
make the bitter tinctures for others, while he himself drank wine. Sydney 
was too earnest and too sincere a nature to play such a part. He was too 
impulsive to be able to resist the impetus of such a train of thinking, or to 
adopt it without pursuing it to its fair, legitimate termination.” 


— 
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Suicide, that is to say, dawns upon Sydney as the only proper 
and rational end of human existence. But while considering the 
best means to accomplish it, the ex-Princetonian falls in love, and 
as he is beloved again, and happily married, he begins to recon- 
sider his position. All would have doubtless gone well with him 
had not his wife developed symptoms of heart disease. They did 
not necessarily point to a speedily fatal termination, said the doc- 
tor, but she should avoid excitement and worry, and live a quiet 
country life. And then, with this provocation, up came again, 
and finally, the fatal tree of pessimism, sprouting from its deadly 
germ. Sydney is once more persuaded that all life is evil 
because one precious life is in danger. He dawdles about, and 
having, as a rich man, no steady occupation, he sets himself to 
contemplate “ suicide as a fine art.” 

“It was not the mere extinction of life that so enthralled his mind. 
That was the gross, the brutal side of the matter. He aimed at the slow 


extinction, one by one, of those vital powers which, to him, were only 
avenues of suffering.” 


In pursuit of this aim he tries inhaling nitrous oxide, don’t 
like the effects and drops it, declaring as he awakes groaning from 
its “ anzesthetic influence” that this is “ the very purgatory of the 


Romish theology.” Then he opens“ one of the veins of the fore- 
arm, and watches the great drops of the warm, fluid life fall, one 
by one,” until he finds himself getting very sick .at the stomach, 
his head ina whirl and his eyes dim, but not, apparently, too 
dim to see about applying a timely tourniquet. Haschish also 
he experiments with, and then opium; likewise absinthe. And 
finally, under the influence of too persistent daily doses of the 
latter, he flings himself into the river. His mental process seems 
to have been like this: Life, as life, is no good. Yet it would be 
good to me if Gladys had not heart disease, and I were sure she 
would live as long as | do. Butshe has heart disease, and so life 
is, asa matter of fact as well as by theory, no good. 1 will make 
sure that she shall live as long as I do by dying now. Where- 
upon he incontinently makes her a widow, and, being an optimis- 
tic widow, she gets over the difficulty with her mitral valve, and 
when last heard from was flourishing and in great peace. 

Mr. Dod’s little book, his “ spray of rosemary,” is not very well 
worth reading. As a class exercise one feels that, though 
lengthy, it might have been a striking success. Or had it been 
printed for private circulation, the author might have reaped 
much consoling commendation from his readers. But for the 
general public! That.is quite another thing. 
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A CONVERT’S PROFESSION OF FAITH. 


The following eloquent letter of a recent convert to a prominent Methodist 
minister first appeared in the Nashville Democrat. Our readers will thank us 
for laying it before them : 

“DEAR DR. KELLEY: I see from your lecture yesterday that two or three 
very important facts have impressed themselves upon your mind while comparing 
Protestantism and Catholicism. As I have made, most laboriously, the journey 
from the gloomy regions of doubt and denial to the serene and bright land of 
promise, I must feel the keenest interest in every sincere soul driven from its 
moorings and looking for safety. With a hope to direct your attention to facts 
as clear as the noon-day sun, though eyes blinded by prejudice cannot see them, 
I write this letter. The Church is not an organization like a political party; she 
is a sentient being; she knows the facts of her history as you know yours; she 
has a heart; she has a mind; she hasa will which belongs to her as yours does to 
you ; all along the centuries she is the same; ever ancient and ever new; everyield- 
ing, when to yield does not forfeit her divine commission to teach all truth; ever 
firm in the maintenance of those dogmas through the belief of which alone can 
the human race be saved; as well talk of a man without bones as of a church 
without dogmas. Admit dogma, admit authority—and without authority, which 
means law, there is chaos everywhere—in the physical, political, and moral world, 
and you must ‘go to Rome.’ ButI meant to speak of the gentleness of the 
church to the sinful, the sorrowful, the, poor. It is not a doled-out alms she 
gives, but the warm mother-love which has no equal beneath the heavens. It 
cannot be counterfeited, and, verily, her children feel its reality. You have only 
to look in their faces to see the truth of this assertion, any day in the year, at any 
Catholic church in this city. Protestantism (of course I speak of the system, not 
of individuals) is a sham which deals in symbols—the bread is a symbol; the 
wine is a symbol ; good works are a symbol. Catholicism is real and in earnest 
to the smallest detail; the bread and wine are the real Flesh and Blood of our 
Lord; all the holy Sacraments are real, and their effects as vitalizing to the soul 
as the sunshine is to the world of matter; so necessary are they that vigorous 
spiritual life is ordinarily impossible without them. Ah! more and more I 
wonder that Protestants can denude themselves of their riches. How can they 
give up the strong and sweet consolations of their mother and go away into the 
coldness of poverty to gnaw the bone of ‘ intellectual freedom’? What a fallacy! 
Almighty God has, in his wisdom, revealed all religious truth to one body only— 
the church—through the apostles and their successors. No amount of intellect 
could have found out religious truths. They are of revelation. Outside that 
domain everything in the universe is free to man’s inquiry. Surely, no sane being 
can find in that lawa fetter to shackle his intellect. Only by obedience to law 
can man find freedom. 

Our mother, who is worthy to be called the ‘ Bride of Christ,’ and ‘ without 
spot or wrinkle,’ is a real mother : she teaches her stronger children to protect the 
weaker, and love makes them all one family. Since our Lord confirmed Peter in 
authority, since the church entered on her active mission ‘of blessing and serving 
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mankind, never has there been a moment when her faithful children were not 
offering day by day, moment by moment, every pulsation of their hearts, every 
energy of their being, to be consumed by her in the service of God. Our priests 
and sisters, so firm in faith, so strong in intellect, so gentle in heart, so innocent 
in life, are heroes and heroines whose steady courage is an example, an inspira- 
tion, to us poor halting strugglers in the battle for good against evil. Protestant- 
ism almost ignores God—it almost asserts and really believes that to do good 
to our fellow-beings is sufficient to save our own souls, The church proclaims 
with the voice of authority that God rules—our duty to him is first and last. 
Men must be loved and served for God’s sake. 

And now comes the miracle which you see and have the courage to ac- 
knowledge, and which in our Lord’s time excited the wonder even of those who 
saw sight restored to the blind, hearing to the deaf, life to the dead, and, wonder 
of wonders! the Gospel is preached to the poor. Nowhere on earth can that 
magnet be found which unites the rich and the poor except in the church. The 
marvel is that men do not realize that the spirit of God must dwell where such 
union exists—that charity which passeth all understanding has always been the 
property of the church. In all ages and countries men and women have stripped 
themselves of everything dear to the carnal mind, and have lived and died tri- 
umphant that the promise of a hundred-fold returned even in this world had been 
fulfilled. 

Protestants, as individuals, are often wonderfully good. The church teaches 
of faith, that in a certain sense God’s Holy Spirit is with every man born into 
the world, but as an organization Protestantism is a curse to the world I heartily 
believe. It is not for me to say that you or any other good man may not go to 
heaven—that is not the question just now—but I do say that every breath of truth 
is healthy for the soul, that the church is the pillar and ground of truth, and 
that no man can possibly be as happy out of her communion as in it. As well 
tell me that the shaded light, the foetid odors of a jail are as delightful as the 
blossom-laden winds of the free hills. A Protestant may honestly think he has 
faith; a childless woman may press to her bosom the child of another; she may 
think that no love could possibly be stronger, but when she feels the warm 
pressure of the lips of her own baby she will be ready to say, ‘I know and feel 
the difference.’ So it is with the Christian who at last finds himself safe in the 
bark of Peter; this is safety, this is peace. This, Dr. Kelley, is not my testi- 
mony alone, but the voice that rings along the corridors of time. Dr. Johnson 
remarked that no man in his day could point to a single death-bed recantation 
of the belief of the Catholic Church, while the apostates from Protestantism 
when brought to that true and real test were numerous. The fact exists to this 
day, and it is worth consideration. 

“With my hearty wishes for your temporal and spiritual welfare, I am, re- 
spectfully, your friend, Mrs. M.” 





PLEASE BE MORE ACCURATE, 


We notice that the article of “ Our Drinks and our Drunkards ” in THE Ca- 
THOLIC WORLD for June contains some statements which are liable to give a 
false impression. 

On p. 348 we read: “ From corn, rye, and wheat we get the alcohols which, 
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in the form we drink them, are known as whiskey. These alcohols are not the 
same as the alcohol of brandy. They are amylic alcohols.” 

Now, from this certainly it would be generally understood that the alcohol of 
whiskey—amounting often to above half its whole weight or volume—was amylic 
(or amyl) alcohol. But, in point of fact, we have only to consult any organic 
chemistry to find that amyl alcohol, though undoubtedly to be found as a partial 
product in the process of fermentation, is-far from being the principal one. For 
example, Richter says (p. 95, Smith’s translation): “The various sugars when 
fermenting break up principally into ethyl alcohol and carbonic dioxide. Other 
compounds, like propyl, butyl, and amyl alcohols (the fusel alcohols), glycerol 
and succinic acid, are produced in small quantities at the same time.” 

Undoubtedly amyl alcohol is not a wholesome thing, and it may be well ad- 
mitted that three ounces will killa man. But at this rate, on what is implied in 
the article, as quoted above, it would not take much whiskey to produce the same 
effect. Experience, however, shows no such difference between whiskey and 
brandy. There is many a man who could take his six ounces of either and sur- 
vive without difficulty. 

Later on we find it stated (p. 349) that the “ brandies,” as well as other liquors, 
“which three-fourths of the people drink are made from these poisonous alco- 
hols”; though previously the writer made a distinction, but not a very well 
founded one, for they may be formed to some extent in the fermentation of grape- 
sugar as well as in that of maltose. 

Loose writing of this sort should be avoided. It does as much harm as good 
to the cause of temperance, 


“GOD IS LOVE.” 


Yes. But not the God of Calvin, nor of Rev. A. H. Strong, D.D., who, in his 
book on Phzlosophy and Religion,* asserts that the holiness of God necessitates 
his justice but not his love. God, he would have us believe, may or may not be 
merciful, but he must be just—that is to say, mercy is optional with him, but 
justice not. 

Oh! what a deadly venom is couched in these words! And the worst feature 
about them is that they pass current among so many as orthodox views. By a 
strange perversity (and what but Calvinism is responsible for it) the very extreme 
of heterodoxy has become the palladium of orthodoxy; error has usurped the 
seat of truth. To fear God is made the chief duty of man ; what is only the be- 
ginning is made the end of wisdom in direct contradiction to the words of St. 
Paul, who says that “ love is the fulfilment of the law.” So fatal is this error, so 
unworthy of a Christian this conception of God and the duty we owe him, that we 
think it was no exaggeration for Tertullian to say that God would rather a man 
should doubt his divinity than his mercy. The denial that God’s holiness is love 
is practically the denial of God himself. Take away the idea that God’s holiness 
is essentially love and the whole razson d’étre of religion is destroyed. It was a 
misguided, God-fearing father who reared the God-hating Ingersoll. 


* Philosophy and Religion: A Series of Addresses, Essays, and Sermons, Designed to 
Set forth Great Truths in Popular Form. By Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., President and 
Professor of Biblical Theology in the Rochester (Baptist) Theological Seminary, New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


VOL, XLVII.—45 
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Now, genuine orthodoxy holds that charity and mercy belong to the very es- 
sence of holiness, that is, are inseparable from it, and finds the most perfect syno- 
nym for God in the word love, Caritas might be substituted for Deus in every 
Catholic prayer. It was this orthodoxy which gave us the English word God 
from good. It was the love of God which made him create, which made him be- 
come man, which made him suffer and die upon the cross, and unless holiness 
and love are one, these things are inconceivable. Holiness and justice are one, or 
there is no such thing as sin ; holiness and love are one, or there is no such thing 
as forgiveness. If love be subordinate to justice in God, sin is never really for- 
given, which is something like what Calvinism teaches. 

The true Christian teaching is that mercy and justice are both inherent attri- 
butes of God, and that we cannot, strictly speaking, say that one of them is 
greater than the other, because they are both infinite ; but, if we consider them in 
their actual operation upon all men, we may truly say that God’s mercy is greater 
than his justice. As Holy Scripture says: ‘‘ His mercy is over all his works.” The 
holy Psalmist says : “‘ Thy justice is as the mountains, thy mercy is in the heav- 
ens,” and we interpret the passage to mean that as high as the heavens are above 
the mountains, so high is God’s mercy above his justice. It would have been 
less an error, we take it, if Dr. Strong had asserted that the holiness of God 
necessitates his love but not his justice. 

Now, we maintain that there is only one possible explanation of the relation 
of these two attributes, viz., that God by nature is equally (¢.2., infinitely) merci- 
ful and just, and the two attributes are necessarily in perfect harmony. It follows 
from this that God is merciful as well as just to all men. He has shown by his 
acts farmore mercy to some men who are reprobates than to others who are 
saints. 

Dr. Strong’s theory of the relation of justice and mercy to holiness is behind 
the age. Happily the present trend of evangelical theology is in an opposite di- 
rection. New Haven—not Rochester—is leading the van of progress toward 
truth! Professor George B. Stevens, of Yale University, who is a fair represen- 
tative of the best thought and profoundest scholarship among the orthodox Con- 
gregationalists, has in the Vew Englander and Yale Review for June refuted Dr. 
Strong’s theory of justice and mercy in a most able manner. We heartily ap- 
prove of all that he says in his article, but would call special attention to the fol- 
lowing point which he makes: 
































“ If love is not at least co ordinate with justice in the Divine nature, no logical ground can 
be found in the Divine Being for the work of redemption. . . . The perfection and glory of 
the Divine Being consist in the eternally perfect harmony in unity of all the qualities of his life. 
To us this stratification of attributes is unsatisfactory in itself and doubly soin the results to 
which it leads.” 












Enough of this Rochester theological pessimism. H. H. WYMAN. 








ZEAL FOR SOULS. 






We understand that a new congregation of missionary priests, under the name 
of the Congregation of St. Peter Claver, is soon to be canonically established 
at l’Abbaye de Clairefontaine, near Arlon, Belgium, to provide priests for the 
European immigrants in America. ‘‘ The harvest indeed is great, but the labor- 
ers are few”; we therefore pray the Lord to send us these good men whenever 
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they are willing to come. Great numbers of our non-English-speaking immi- 
grants, outside of French and Germans, who are reasonably well provided for, 
will be lost unless good, zealous priests, who are of their nationality and who 
speak their language, can be had. If only three such men were to come to New 
York or Chicago, they could do a great work. If pastors in the city or country 
could call upon them to preach, instruct, and hear confessions, the scattered 
immigrants might be reached. Rev. Henri Dégrenne, missionary apostolic at 
l' Abbaye de Clairefontaine, Belgium, enumerates four objects of the institute to be 
founded there: (1) To instruct boys in view of the missionary priesthood ; (2) 
To give clerics a good course of theology to the same end; (3) To form priests 
for the missionary life; (4) To receive lay brothers, whose office will be to teach 
the catechism and aid the missionaries in their labors. 

\Our readers can obtain a fuller understanding of this work by reading the 
Revue de l Emigration, which was commenced on July 1 of the present year. 
The subscription price of this magazine is six francs per year, which should be 
sent to the office-of that journal, l’Abbaye de Clairefontaine. 


THE GREGORIAN MASSES AND CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


The Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 

DEAR SIR: I have read with great interest the articles published at different 
times in THE CATHOLIC WORLD on church music and congregational singing, 
and I heartily endorse the general tenor thereof. Vesper service, the whole con- 
gregation uniting in singing, would be attended almost as well as the Mass of 
obligation, and would, in a certain sense, be more enjoyed because more directly 
co-operated in. Almost everybody can be trained to sing, if the training com- 
mences at school, and the Vespers, with all the responses at Mass, being easy of 
execution and rather melodious, could without much difficulty be learned by the 
largest portion of the congregation. 

But what about the Gregorian Masses? They are found in the body and at 
the end of the Gradual—I have before me the Mechlin edition—and seem to be 
very poor music; nay, the very poorest of the whole body of Gregorian chant. 
The Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dez form a much larger portion 
of the chant at Mass than the /utrozt, Graduale, Offertorium, and Post-Commu- 
nio; and yet, whilst there is much variety of tone, and even much solemn and im- 
pressive sweetness, in these latter parts, there is, in my humble opinion, little 
variety and scarcely any musical value, considered in the light of solemnity, dig- 
nity, or melody, in the greater portion of the chant at Mass. I suppose some 
like these Masses, but Ido not. Degustibus non est disputandum : maccaroni to 
‘the Italian, sauerkraut to the German, baked beans to the New-Englander taste 
best; snails are relished by some nations and dog-meat by others. If Italian, 
German, New-Englander were to dispute the question which dish be the best, 
argument would avail nothing, but relative taste would decide the matter, and 
each nation would be inclined to consider the others’ taste vitiated. Do not, then, 
ask me for any argument on this Gregorian question. Taste—my individual taste, 
I may add—is my guide. The refined preparation of any kind of food whatever, 
with its piquant condiments—might make it fairly palatable to any palate. So 
also any common ditty, in itself distasteful to the cultivated ear, but sung in 
proper tempo with some expression, rightly harmonized, executed by a large 
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chorus of trained voices, and sustained by a powerful accompaniment, is apt to be 
favorably received by everybody. Even these Gregorian Masses, if chanted by a 
large and well-trained choir, harmonized for different voices, sung in good tempo, 
and properly divided as to intervals and sustained by the full notes of the organ, 
are apt to be impressive. 

St. Gregory knew not the power of the organ, and harmonizing is a modern 
innovation in his chant, though perhaps a necessity in order to make the chant 
more in accordance to musical taste. Good music is beautiful without these ac- 
cessories. Take the Requiem Mass of the Graduale: harmonizing spoils it; 
leave even the organ silent, and let it be sung plainly and earnestly by a few male 
voices, and a congregation is moved to tears. But these Gregorian Masses seem 
to have been an afterthought in the formation of the chant of the church. I have 
played them for several years, and they seem to be made of such poor musical 
material, devoid of harmony and melody, the time is so monotonous, that it would 
scarcely appear reasonable that the church should require this chant and no more. 

I have often thought that the angels, when singing the Glorza zn excelszs at 
the birth of our Lord, could not possibly have manifested their joy by means of 
the Gregorian Gloria of these Masses. I hate all operatic and trivial music in 
church, but at certain festivals, expressive of Christian joy, I am pleased to hear 
music corresponding with the spirit of the festival, and I believe the Lord, too, is 
pleased with these joyful emotions of the heart. David danced before the ark 
with all his might, for he was greatly rejoiced in bringing the Lord into his house, 
and were we simple enough—as some good children in Spain, who, I am told, exe- 
cute a dance before the Blessed Sacrament—we too, each in his own way, might 
dedicate our affections and emotions to God. These examples are alleged not 
for imitation, but simply as an illustration of an idea. 

These Gregorian Masses have on some a depressing effect, and are suggestive 
of gloom, rather than tending to elevate, to console, and to brighten, effects 
which we may justlyseek in the exercises of religion; and I wonder not that 
musicians, sometimes successfully, sometimes otherwise, have sought to produce 
Masses more corresponding to the cheering feelings of religious souls. 

The congregation might be taught to sing also at Mass, if some easy and 


melodious Masses could be substituted for the Gregorian ones. 
; ORGANIST. 


SURPLICED CHOIRS. 


In Harper's Magazine for June appeared an interesting article, beautifully il- 
lustrated, telling the story of the early rise and gradual development of the sur- 
pliced choirs in New York. The studied indifference of the writer to any effort 
of Catholics in New York in this direction, as well as his cool assumption that the’ 
surpliced or boy choir is an entirely Anglican institution, prompts us to say a word 
on this subject. 

That the surpliced choir of men and boys—not, indeed, the monstrosity of 
“surpliced women,” which the writer in Harfer’s fancies would be tolerable in 
an Episcopalian Church—does not owe its beginnings to the English Church is 
a matter of history. It is, moreover, evident from the very nature of the only mel- 
ody which the Catholic Church has officially put into the mouths of her clergy, 
and those who would assist them in interpreting her sacred liturgy, the Gregorian 
chant. All, both men and women, may sing the chant with profit to themselves 
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and even edification to their hearers if they sing with a religious motive; but 
there can be no doubt that the fulness and sonorousness of a male chorus best in- 
terpret its spirit. I can hardly fancy that the saintly men who arranged and sys- 
tematized the chant ever pictured to themselves a bevy of the gentler sex, even 
were they disguised in ample surplices, striving to interpret that sacred melody in 
an organ-loft, much less in the sanctuary of a church open to the general use of 
the public. Of course, where there are monasteries of religious women their 
choir service is devotional and rubrical. 

The cathedrals as well as all the monastic institutions of Europe have had for 
centuries before the English Church existed their choir schools, where men and 
boys were trained to chant with the clergy the offices of the church. Many of 
these still exist, and it is to these Catholic schools, to these cradles of musical cul- 
ture,that most of our celebrated musicians owe their first inspirations. The gift- 
ed Gounod, with others, confesses this. 

Why, then, it may be asked, have not we in this country followed up some such 
useful system for training choristers as the choir schools of Europe? The first 
and most obvious reason is simply that we have been too poor. We have had to 
beg and borrow too many dollars to build our churches and schools—that is to say, 
to provide the merest necessaries of the worship and instruction of the people. 
Again, our clergy who could and would interest themselves in a work of this kind 
have had to give up so much of their valuable time to this dollars-and-cents and 
brick-and-mortar business that the work of training choristers was lost sight of, 
or handed over to laymen who knew little and sometimes cared less for any tra- 
ditions that extended beyond their own limited experience. But the time is ap- 
proaching when these reasons will have ceased, and then this important church 
work will be entered into with the same zeal and energy that has already accom- 
plished such wonders in other directions. 

Still, among Catholics throughout the country notable efforts have been made 
in this direction and with no little success, Of this fact the writer in Harfer’s is 
either ignorant or purposely forgetful. To speak only of New York. It is now 
some eighteen years since the first choristers, duly vested in cassock and surplice, 
began to chant the whole liturgical service in the Paulist Fathers’ church. Al- 
though critics may find room for improvement in .that choir, still the choristers 
there need not at all feel ashamed of their success. And what is far more to 
their credit, they sing for the honor and glory of God, waiting for their salaries in 
the next world, remembering well that God does not pay those who labor for him 
every Saturday night in current money of this world. Concerning this surpliced 
choir a musical critic, not a Catholic, wrote in a pamphlet lately published : ““ The 
two finest examples of the two extremes (namely, the Catholic and Anglican ec- 
clesiastical styles) are undoubtedly to be heard in New York at the Paulist Fa- 
thers’ church (for the Gregorian) and at Trinity Church (for the modern Angli- 
can cathedral music).” 

And the work is spreading. No one can listen to St. Francis Xavier’s excel- 
lent and well-trained choir of men and boys, who do honor to themselves and 
credit to the music they attempt, without feeling that they have already accom- 
plished a great work and are laying the foundations of a permanent tradition. 
Again, at St. Stephen’s the work begun eight or ten years ago continues to pros- 
per, while at the Cathedral there is a fine choir of surpliced boys who chant with a 
precision that impresses one with the idea that what they sing with their lips they 
believe in their hearts. 
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Now, none of these choirs are ear-babblers; but are made up of boys and men 
who receive regularly, two or three times a week, instructions from well trained 
and competent musicians. All this is enough to show that here in New York the 
Catholics have made a good start and a praiseworthy effort to hold their own. 
The sanctuary choir of men and boys belongs properly to the Catholic Church ; she 
owns it, and when others adopt it they are but wearing borrowed plumage in this 
matter as they do in many others, for whatever is best and most praiseworthy in 
Protestantism it has stolen from the Catholic Church and tried to make its own. 


UNCONDITIONAL SUBMISSION, 


The following appeared in the Christian Advocate, the organ of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The official editor is Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D.: 


** Despatches announce that the Pope has issued an Encyclical of twenty-seven pages on 
slavery, exhibiting the teachings of the Bible and inculcating the abandonment of the slave- 
dealing in Egypt, the Soudan, and Zanzibar, and condemns with great vigor slavery and the 
slave-trade generally. In conclusion he praises Dom Pedro for abolishing slavery in Brazil. 

** More than a week before the Encyclical appeared, the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church passed resolutions commending the course of Dom Pedro. There are 
more things than this in which Romanism and Protestantism are one ; but this cannot blind 
us to the fact that one stands for mental freedom, subject only to the revelation of God’s will 
contained in the Scriptures, the same to be interpreted by the honest inquirer under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, and the other for unconditional submission. Where Romanism holds 
the truth, it is a powerful ally to all defenders of the truth, but its errors—and especially its 
great fundamental error which produces a slavery of the mind—must be resisted.” 


Matthew Arnold, in his famous essay on Shelley, relates that poor Mrs. Shelley, 
the poet’s wife, receiving for advice concerning her son’s training, ‘Oh ! send him 
somewhere where they will teach him to think for himself,” answered: “Teach 
him to think for himself! O my God! teach him rather to think like other 
people!” That nasty creature Shelley thought for himself. We know that he 
did it and we know what it made of him. 

But how can’ one think for himself who is ¢augh¢ to think for himself? Mr. 
Buckley’s little boys and girls—and may God favor them with their father’s man- 
liness !—are taught to think for themselves as being good Protestants. That is to 
say, the matters to think about and the rules of thinking rightly are given them by 
Mr. and Mrs. Buckley. He is their vicar of Christ, he is the vicegerent of God ; 
and their mother is vicar and vicegerent in the same way. 

The only kind of teaching to think for one’s self possible would be that of a 
dumb handing over to the pupil of the categorical list of reasons for and against 
the proposition to be taught, and then letting the pupil’s mind work out its own 
ends by its own methods: a process of instruction which would extinguish human 
wisdom in a few generations; which generations would have Shelleys for its 
poets and Ingersolls for its orators. 

We know Mr. Buckley to be an intelligent man—in some things—and believe 
him to be an honest man; this last because some years ago we read his words 
about the Fathers of the church in a magazine article, to the effect that “the old 
Fathers wete a set of old fogies.” Any man who writes and prints that about 
Augustine and Jerome, Chrysostom and Athanasius, may be only intelligent in 
some things, but he is too courageous to be aught but honest. Now, then, Mr. 
Buckley, why do you say that the Roman Church demands “unconditional sub- 
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mission”? Is it because you do not know any better? It must be so. Then 
you do not know that the church is bound by all her previously given dogmatic 
decrees, by the plain words of Scripture, by the facts of history, by the products 
of science, and that therefore her demand of submission cannot be uncondi- 
tional ? ' fi 

The sin of private ownership of the treasure of revealed truth is that of Pro- 
testantism. What is for each to know is for all to know. 

Will you divorce your divinity student from the entire Christian past? Will 
you say that the consensus of the people of God is not a rational motive of 
certitude? Can you fancy a mind able to resist it and maintain a peaceful con- 
science? Will you literally maintain that the Holy Spirit must be confined in his 
assistance to the soul to interior illumination alone. 

What will you do with the illiterates? Will you put the open Bible before 
men who cannot read? What with the vicious? Send them to a school to be 
taught to think for themselves? That makes atheists. 


KNOWLEDGE OF PUBLIC QUESTIONS, 


In compliance with the request made by the editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
I shall gladly commit to paper some reflections on the convention, held June 6 and 
7 at Cincinnati, by the Catholic Young Men’s National Union. As yet this Union 
does not fully represent the United States, though it has been in existence four- 
teen years. In the Pastoral Letter of the Third Plenary Council an em- 
phatic desire for its extension was manifested. The prelates of the church ac- 


knowledged the “‘ great amount of good accomplished ” by this Union of societies 
working in various ways for God and our neighbor, and encouraged the members 
to make greater efforts in the future. 

This public recognition of young men and their work for the church has 
already produced good results. According to the constitution of the Union, the 
two chief officers, the president and vice-president, must be clergymen ; provision 
is made also for an executive committee and representatives from every diocese. 
At each convention the delegates are encouraged to study public questions relat- 
ing to Catholic interests, and certainly there is much need of utilizing every 
agency which can aid in fostering the growth of enlightened public opinion 
among Catholic laymen. , 

While the Union was organized chiefly for the benefit of young men, I noticed 
that many of those present at Cincinnati are no longer in their teens. The pres- 
ence of the senior delegates gave mature thought to the topics discussed. Like 
older brothers of the family, their influence was most beneficial in securing 
recognition for sound opinions based on information not easily obtained by the 
junior delegates. Of course it is hardly to be expected that in any gathering 
where young men predominate every speaker will say exactly what should be 
said, and in the very best way. But making due allowance for the differences in 
mental power of perspective, it was gratifying to find at this convention evi- 
dences of intellectual activity, and of a desire to be in conformity with the leaders 
of Catholic thought, whether among the clergy or the laity. 

By listening tothe reports of the societies represented at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention an impartial observer could gain much valuable information as to what 
our young men are doing in parochial work under the guidance of their respec- 
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tive pastors. He would perceive also that in many cases they have taken the in- 
itiative in providing opportunities for their own self-improvement. Very few of 
the societies have had wealthy patrons to erect costly buildings for them, similar 
to those provided for the Young Men’s Christian Association. With such facilities 
as their limited resources will permit, the societies ef this Union are striving to 
keep. our young men under positive religious influence, a result which Protestants 
have sought to accomplish by a lavish expenditure of money. 

On several occasions during the convention the delegates showed enthusias- 
tic demonstrations of loyalty to American principles, in which those of German 
descent joined heartily. Asa specimenof the mind of the convention on this 
subject, we quote the following from an essay read by Mr. William C. Wolking, of 
Cincinnati : 


** How can we, as Catholic Americans, show our patriotism ? God grant that the day may 
never again break when Americans may be mustered to fight against a foreign foe, but in. the 
times of peace there are constant opportunities for the exercise of exalted patriotism. First of 
all, we should be loyal and honorable citizens, and the more perfect, the more zealous Catho- 
lics we are the better citizens will we be. The welfare of the State depends upon the virtue of 
the individuals who compose it, since the light of history shows that when a nation loses the 
knowledge and fear of Godits rapid decline and fall are inevitable. Therefore, by striving to 
make ourselves perfect Catholics and citizens we are fulfilling our first duty to God and our 
native land, and by the mysterious influence of good example upon even those who are with- 
out the pale of the church we are further contributing to the stability of our institutions. We 
should assist in the establishment of sound and wise laws, in the election to office of men who 
are eminent by virtue of their integrity and ability, and not by virtue of their partisanship, We 
should reprobate, and with might and main oppose, every scheme, every theory, every social or 
political system subversive of our liberties and our laws,” 


One of the best of the addresses made at the convention was delivered by Mr. 
Daniel A. Rudd, who was introduced by Rev. Father Mackey, of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, in Cincinnati, as the editor of the American Catholic Tribune, a 
journal edited and published by colored men. The reception given to him was 
most fraternal, and left no room for doubt that he was among the friends and 
well-wishers of his race. Some passages from Mr. Rudd’s address will show the 
feeling of the colored people towards the Catholic Church : 


‘I hardly expected when a little boy, in the State of Kentucky, that at this early day of 
my life—and I am a young man yet—I would be standing before a Catholic convention of this 
Union, to lift my voice in the interest of my race and of my church; but such is the case. 

‘** This is the third time that it has been my pleasure to meet Catholics of this country in 
national convention assembled; the first time was in Toledo, in 1886; the second, in 1887, at 
Chicago ; and now, in this year of our Lord, 1888, 

‘*It may seem strange to you, possibly, to hear me talking about colored Catholics, or any 
Other sort of Catholics, yet it must be so; we have in this country a large number of our own 
race, many of whom are Catholics, more, possibly, than any one of you have ever imagined; vari- 
ous estimates have been given, but for our own purpose we prefer to give our own figures. I 
believe that there are about two hundred thousand practical Catholics in the United States of 
my race, 

‘* That is, indeed, a grand showing, considering that we have done nothing ourselves to 
promote and facilitate a knowledge of the church among our own race, except possibly to at- 
tend to our own duties, and we thought that we were doing well if we succeeded in keeping 
ourselves in line individually. According to the statistics there are seven millions of negroes in 
the United States. My friends, this race is increasing more rapidly than yours, and if it con- 
tinues to increase in the future as it has in the past, by the middle of the next century they will 
outnumber your race. This is worthy of your consideration. 

“We have been led to believe that the church was inimical to the negro race, inimical to 
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the genius of our Republic. This is not true; I feel that I owe it to myself, my God, and my 
country to refute the slander. 

‘* We are publishing a weekly newspaper ; whatever it is, it is the best we can doin this 
work, A meeting of our people will be held somewhere; the time and place has not yet been 
fixed, but Iam here, gentlemen, to ask your assistance, to ask your kindness, and you have 
shown it to me to-day. 

‘* When that convention meets, I trust that many of you will, either by your presence or in 
some other way, show your interest in this work. I believe that within ten years, if the work 
goes on as it has been going on, there will be awakened a latent force in this country.” 


I cannot mention all the public questions brought before the Cincinnati Con- 
vention of the National Union. But as one who has their best interests at heart, 
I would urge the young men to stand fast by the resolution which they adopted 
condemning drinking in a saloon as the principal source of intemperance. The 
liquor interest now exerts an influence subversive of good government. Always 
and everywhere our young men who are anxious to make known Catholic thought 


should boldly defend the temperance movement. 
THOMAS MCMILLAN. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Dr. Fisher has contributed more for the advancement of the science of 
Ecclesiastical History and Christian Evidences among non-Catholics than 
any other man in America. However, he has not thus far (as we are aware) 
brought to light anything which has caused his religious brethren alarm. 
Nor have we, after a careful perusal of his History of the Christian Church, 
found the slightest indication that he will ever change his base. He isa 
long way off even from doubt as to his position. No suspicion is excited 
when he asserts, that “the church stood forth-after the middle of the second 
century as a distinct body ”; that “ it claimed to be,” in opposition to schis- 
matical and ‘heretical parties, the “ Catholic Church”; that “ membership 
in this one visible church was believed to be necessary to salvation ” ; 
that “the unity of the church was cemented by the episcopate—by the 
bishops as successors of the apostles”; and that “ the episcopate, like the 
apostolate in which Peter was the centte of unity, was a unit” (Church 
History, p.57). The reason is plain. He has previously affirmed that “the 
original basis of ecclesiastical organization was the fraternal equality of 
believers ” (p. 35), and that the connection of the churches was at first not 
organic. Nor does his loyalty toward his co-religionists appear to be les- 
sened because he holds that “ Peter was the centre of unity ” in the apos- 
tolate; and that after A.D. 150 “the episcopate was a unit,” because 
eighty-three years, to their thinking, is a sufficiently long period for Con- 
gregationalism to have developed into an undivided universal hierarchical 
church, We do not imagine, either, that to their minds there appears to be 
any serious discrepancy in holding that “to the apostles [was] given the 
power of the keys and the power of binding and loosing—that is, the power 
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to exercise Christian discipline and legislative or judicial function in the 
planting of the Gospel” (p. 37), provided the church is also described as 
Congregational and unorganic. 

Professor Fisher has certainly brought out facts of history which his 
confréres have never before known, and this is to us a great cause of re- 
joicing. We hope that he will continue his providential mission. 

His little book on Christian Evidences is a precious gem. He has not 
the genius, learning, nor unequalled English of Newman, but he is superior 
to all his associates in letters and theology. In a few instances his ideas 
fall far below his words, as, for instance, when he says that “the church 
grew up and, under varying forms of polity and modes of worship, has 
perpetuated itself until the present day” (p. 30). Points of controversy 
between Catholics and Protestants are hardly touched upon in this book. 
When, however, he expresses an opinion on such matters he shows him- 
self to be thoroughly Protestant, but his opposition to us is never bitter. 

Among sincere Protestants this book will do much good. 


Discours DU COMTE ALBERT DE Mun, Dépuré pu MoRBIHAN, accom- 
pagnés de notices par Ch. Geoffroy de Grandmaison. Trois tomes. 
aris: Librairie Poussielgue Fréres. 


The first of these volumes contains discourses on social questions, the 
other two are made up of political discourses, letters, etc. Comte de Mun 
frankly identifies the altar and the throne as the object of Catholic politi- 
cal life in France. Ina letterin reference to the death of the Comte de 
Chambord published in 1884, and printed on page 102 of the third of these 
volumes, he thus affirms his politico-religious creed : 


“From the first I have held M. le Comte de Paris as the legitimate heir of the monarchi- 
cal cause in France, and I have not fora single instant ceased to believe it to be the duty of 
Catholics to defend the cause which he to-day represents, at the same time with the ideas 
which in the religious, political, and social order, appear to them to be the foundation of a 
truly conservative government.” 


This seems a very narrow idea of the Catholic faith as adjustable to 
public life, one plainly at variance, too, with the Pope’s Encyclical Letter on 
the Christian Constitution of States, 

Yet, however he may puzzle us and annoy us with his queer politics, 
the Comte de Mun has grasped some fundamental truths on the social side 
of public life with wonderful power, and in these volumes has advocated 
them in a style worthy of his earnestness and the critical importance of the 
subject. Cardinal Gibbons, we think, was plainly right in his judgment 
that workingmen’s societies exclusively Catholic were not possible in 
America. But De Mun may be right in thinking differently of Frenchmen. 
In that country it seems as if what is not Catholic must be positively anti- 
Catholic. At any rate, the Cercles Catholigues d’Ouvriers have had some 
success, and may help by a greater development to solve the most press- 
ing problem of the times. 


THe Letrers OF CHARLES Lams. Newly arranged, with additions. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Alfred Ainger. Two volumes. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


There must be some enduring quality, both personal and literary, in a 
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series of friendly letters which in the course of half a century pass through 
the hands of six or seven editors. Lamb was one of the men who, as 
George Augustus Sala remarked of him, have been “passionately loved 
by their friends” ; though the remark would doubtless be completer in its 
meaning if the qualifying phrase “of their own sex” were added. He was 
hardly made to be a hero to the other; perhaps because, while his weak- 
nesses were manly, his many good: points were not unfeminine. These 
letters, by which both editor and publishers have done their best, exhibit 
him in a most advantageous light, not only as the kindly yet competent cri- 
tic of a dozen or so contemporaries who have left a more or less enduring 
mark in English literature, but as a cheery companion, a steadfast friend, 
and a loving brother. They are full of plums, too, to all who can enjoy his 
gentle humor. We recommend to such readers the sixty-fifth letter in the 
collection, in which Lamb describes to Coleridge a visit of condolence he 
paid to Joseph Cottle after the death of his brother Amos. “O Amos 
Cottle! Phoebus, what a name!” was Byron’s way of pillorying that poor 
poet. Lamb’s way with Joseph is more amusing, besides being utterly de- 
void of malice. He describes how he found the surviving poet, “with 
his knees cowering in the fireplace,” lost to every sentiment but grief, and 
how he drew him gently into forgetfulness by pretending that he had read 
with pleasure his recently published epic. 


‘*At that moment,” Lamb says, ‘‘I could perceive that Cottle had forgot his brother was 
so lately become a blessed spirit. In the language of mathematicians, the author was as 9, 
the brother as 1, I felt my cue, and strong pity working at the root, I went to work and be- 
slabbered 4//red with most unqualified praise, or only qualifying my praise by the occasional 
politic interposition of an exception taken against trivial faults, slips, and human imperfec- 
tions, which, by removing the appearance of insincerity, did but in truth heighten the relish, 
Perhaps I might have spared that refinement, for Joseph was in a humor to hope and believe 
all things . . . so what with my actual memory, of which I made the most, and Cottle’s own 
helping me out, for I rea//y had forgotten a good deal of A//red, 1 made shift to discuss the 
most essential parts entirely to the satisfaction of its author, who repeatedly declared he loved 
nothing better than candid criticism. WasI a candid greyhound now for all this, or did I do 
right? Ibelieve I did. The effect was luscious to my conscience. For all the rest of the even- 
ing Amos was no more heard of, until another friend who was present remarked, ‘Amos was 
estimable both for his head and heart, and would have made a fine poet if he had lived.’ . . . 
Cottle fully assented, but could not help adding that he always thought that the gua/ities of his 
brother's heart exceeded those of his head. J believe his brother, when living, had formed pre- 
cisely the same tdea of him; and I apprehend the world will assent to both judgments. I rather 
guess the brothers were poetical rivals, . . . Poor Cottle! I must leave him, after his short 
dream, to muse again upon his poor brother, for whom I am sure in secret he will yet shed 
many a tear.” 


We quote so fully because we doubt whether the whole collection con- 
tains a letter more entirely characteristic of its author. 


VERSES ON DOCTRINAL AND DEVOTIONAL SUBJECTS. Two volumes in 
one. ; 
Our THIRST FOR DRINK: Temperance Songs and Lyrics. By the Rev. 

J. Casey, P.P. Dublin: James Duffy & Sons. 


We have already called the attention of our readers to a poem on in- 
temperance by this writer. He is a clever Irish priest who has turned his 
native wit and knack for easy rhymes to the service of the apostolic zeal 
which fires his own soul, as these various books give ample evidence. If 
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superiors of schools wish to give to their scholars a book that will indeed 
prove a frzze to the reader, one that will furnish delightful and most instruc- 
tive reading, let them present the first of the above-named volumes. Every 
Christian doctrine, devotion, commandment, and sacrament is described and 
enforced in a most effective andcharming manner. The poems and ballads 
on temperance are very forcible, and often highly amusing, especially those 
which are parodies of well-known popular songs—as, for example, the ones 
entitled “Tippler Machree” and “The Toper and his Bottle,” the open- 
ing verses of which we subjoin : 


(Air—* Widow Machree.”) 


‘*Tippler Machree, ’tis no wonder you're sad, 
Och hone | Tippler Machree: 
Your face so disfigured—your clothing so bad ! 

Och hone! Tippler Machree, 

Your large purple nose 

And your torn old clothes, 

A condition disclose 
Which is painful to see. 

All your sorrows, alas ! 

Have sprung from the glass, 
Och hone ! Tippler Machree !” 


Philologists with keen perception will not fail to heartily enjoy the 
double-syllabled sor-rn. 


(Air—“ John Anderson, my Jo, John.”) 


** John Jameson, mavrone, John, 

I love your sight no more ; 

I loved you long, but now, John, 
My folly I deplore, 

Your smile was sweet and bright, John, 
Your breath was like the rose ; 

But you have been to me, John, 
The cause of all my woes.” 


We cannot refrain from giving our readers a few lines of a rhyming 
“ Letter from Miss Lizzie Vintner to Kate Publican on Sunday closing.” 
Had we space we would like to print the whole of it, with our compliments 
to the grogsellers of our own country : 


‘* I write, my dear Kate, though we’re all in a flutter, 
Our grief is so great scarce a word can I utter ; 
The cause of our grief there’s no need of supposing, 
You know, my dear Kate, ’tis that sad Suaday closing— 
Which threatens on Sabbaths our traffic to stop, 
And to rob the poor man of his holiday ‘ drop.’ 
The day for our business, the brightest and best, 
Is surely the Sunday, the sweet day of rest: 
On Sundays our tradesmen and others are free 
To visit our houses and go on the spree,” etc., etc. 


The comparisons between the wretched, miserable home of the poor 
drunkard, and the enticing appearance of the dram-shop with its soft car- 
peted stairs, its bright lamps, decanters, and neat furniture, and between 
the poverty of its customers and the ability of the grogseller’s daughter to 
buy “grand dresses,” and with a carriage and pair “to take us to parks 
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where we breathe the fresh air,” are drawn with no little dramatic power of 
description. 


HANDBOOK OF THE LICK OBSERVATORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA. By Edward S. Holden, LL.D., Director of the Observatory. 
San Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 


Really a very interesting and complete account of the great telescope 
and all the other instruments of this the most promising observatory nowin 
the world. Probably most of our readers are aware that the telescope is 
the largest refractor ever made, having a diameter of three feet, and un- 
doubtedly giving more light, and being able to stand more magnifying 
power, than even the six-foot reflector of Lord Rosse. Its location on Mt. 
Hamilton, 4,000 feet above the sea, will contribute very much to its useful- 
ness, and itis possible that a magnifying power of 2,000 or even more may 
be often employed on it with advantage. 

fIt appears from the report of Mr. S. W. Burnham, than whom there is 
no better authority on the subject, that the “ seeing,” as astronomers Call it, 
is even better during the summer months than might be expected from the 
elevation. There seems to be no special superiority in the winter ; still the 
removal of nearly a mile of the densest part of the air between the tele- 
scope and the stars cannot be without its effect. 

We are glad to see that visitors will not be admitted at night to the ob- 
servatory, except on Saturdays between sevenand ten. It must be remem- 
bered that observatories are established mainly for the advancement of 
astronomical science, not for its diffusion ; and it is simply impossible to do 
any valuable work in the presence of mere sight-seeing visitors. The 
hours assigned are amply sufficient to satisfy legitimate curiosity or desire 
of knowledge. 

A good deal of astronomy is taught in this little handbook, and to read it 
would do most people far more good than to go to the observatory. It is 
well illustrated with views and drawings of the various instruments. 


EARLY DAYS OF MORMONISM—PALMYRA, KIRTLAND, AND NAUVOO, By J. 
H. Kennedy,. Editor of the Magazine of Western History. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


One of the most interesting problems to be settled in the near future is 
the relations of the Mormon Church to the United States government. 
We have in the Mormon Church the spectacle of a religion permitting, and 
to some extent forcing on its adherents a practice that is plainly against the 
common law of the land. In the last few years Congress has declared open 
war onthe Mormon Church in order to stamp out the detestable crime of 
polygamy ; and the whole American people are plainly convinced of the 
justice of this legislation. It is, meantime, questionable whether the po- 
lygamy abomination may not be overcome, and that more efficaciously, by 
other means than by penal enactments. 

It is hard to see how polygamous marriage can continue to exist among 
a people who are cultivated and enlightened by modern civilization, or who 
have any of those finer sentiments of humanity with which Christianity 
has leavened society. Monogamy is in accordance with the nobler instincts 
evenof nature. There is something about the conjugal love between one 
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man and one woman, permanently joined in wedlock, so much higher than 

the polygamous relation that its elevating influence tends to establish it as 

an institution of all enlightened society. Therefore, let the light of Chris- 

tian ideas and opinion into the Mormon territory, open up the country to 

commerce and traffic from East and West, and it may well be said that poly- 

_ gamy as an institution will disappear. Meantime the laws against it are 
good and should be enforced. 

In confirmation of the above, we may say that, as a matter of fact, 
polygamy prevails chiefly in the remote districts far from railroads and 
other avenues of communication with the rest of the country. Another 
fact is that in Salt Lake City a very strong party exists, consisting of the 
younger and more intelligent members of the Mormon Church, who are 
decided and open in their opposition to polygamy. The writer was told 
by a Mormon elder that only two percent. of the Mormons are polygamists. 
This is doubtless too favorable a statement; but there is no doubt 
that many Mormons are not polygamists because they abhor the custom ; 
others because they cannot support more than one wife. Indeed it is very 
singular that any man, Gentile or Mormon, who has any regard for 
his peace or comfort, would think of having two or more wives in a country 
in which women have become so independent that the only sure way of 
living happily with one is to be very humble and obedient indeed. 

There is another mode of attack against polygamy that will not savor of 
religious persecution, and will prove efficacious. It is to cut off the supply 
of new Mormons. 

There are being imported into this country every year thousands of 
Mormons who are from the lowest class of the European populations. And 
it is from this class that the polygamist section of Mormondom is recruited. 
These cannot become citizens unless they swear to obey the laws. If they 
believe in and practise polygamy, they cannot swear to obey a law which 
does not permit it. Ifthe Chinese are excluded because, for one reason, 
they do not intend to become and will not become citizens, why are not 
these Mormon hordes turned back also, being equally incompetent for 
citizenship? The Mormon missionaries lure them here under promises of 
as much land as they can till and as many wives as they can support; why 
not pass a law forbidding the holding of property in the Territories by 
aliens, except they will swear to their intention of becoming citizens ? 

Mr. Kennedy’s book gives a detailed history of the early doings of the 
Mormons at Palmyra, Kirtland, and Nauvoo. Not much has been hereto- 
fore written of the beginnings of this sect. Yet this is perhaps the most 
interesting portion of its history. The story Mr. Kennedy tells as plainly, 
and, we believe from his own professions and the care he has taken to col- 
late facts, as truthfully as it can be told. He has given usa book of a great 


deal of interest. 


SERMONS FROM THE FLEMISH. Third Series. Volume Hyperdulia. The 
Feasts of Our Blessed Lady, with May Readings for Congregational 
Use. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

The first and second series of these sermons have already been noticed 
in these pages, and the praise then bestowed upon them must be repeated 
in a notice of the volume before us. In the forty sermons appropriate to 
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the various festivals of the Blessed Virgin, which make up the volume, 
there is the same simplicity and directness, the same felicitous illustration, 
characteristic of the other volumes of the series. The matter is excellent, 
and while the language is clear and often forcible, there is not a word used 
for mere rhetorical effect. The present volume has every guarantee of a 
widespread popularity. 


THE CONSOLING THOUGHTS OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, Gathered from his 
writings and arranged in order by the Rev. Pére Huguet. Translated 
from the seventh French edition. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
Benziger Brothers; Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 


Perhaps it is our state of life and long experience in the pulpit which 
inclines us to believe that this book would be an excellent workshop for 
sermon-making. Unction is the best word to describe one of St. Francis 
de Sales’ most conspicuous qualities, and unction is the most necessary of 
all the qualities of manner in a preacher. Here we find all the topics of 
Christian doctrine and life amply and yet briefly expounded, and very 
attractively illustrated by the greatest modern instance of the sweetness 
of Christ. 


SEVEN OF Us. Stories for Boys and Girls. By Marion J. Brunowe. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy. 

Drops OF HONEY. Stories for Young Readers. By Father Zelus Anima- 
rum, The same. 

NANNETTE’S MARRIAGE. Translated from the French. By Aimée Ma- 
zergne. The same. 


The publisher of these books is to be commended for his enterprise in 
adding something new and bright to the current stock of Catholic premium 
literature. The stories are good—Seven of Us is specially worthy of praise 
—the binding attractive and tasteful, and we feel that they will be sure of 
a welcome from our young folks, The only thing these books lack isa 
number of good engravings to illustrate the text. 


THE PRACTICAL QUESTION BOOK: Six Thousand Questions and Answers. 
By Lamont Stilwell. 12mo. Boston and New York: The Educational 
Publishing Company. 


A series of practical questions selected from the leading text-books is 
always a useful auxiliary in Class-room work. To make it a vade mecum is 
to substitute drill-work for genuine teaching, and the result is permanent 
injury to teacher and scholar. This book is excellent for review purposes 
only. It contains an outline of United States history, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, orthography, reading, composition, rhetoric, physiology, book-keep- 
ing, civil government, natural philosophy, and pedagogics. A list of works 
from which quotations have been made is given. 


SoLitary IsLAND: A Novel. By John Talbot Smith. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy. 


This novel made its first appearance in serial form in the pages of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, and is therefore familiar to the majority of our readers. 
The author is further known asa frequent contributor to these pages of 
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Stirring articles on topics of current interest. Asa writer his chief char- 
acteristic is boldness and strength, of which the novel before us is a fine 
example. Within a setting of the marvellous scenery in and about the 
Thousand Islands he has sketched in strong and vivid colors the picture 
of a life of moral decline and resurrection. While we do not wish to be 
understood as placing the author on the same literary level with George 
Eliot, the story as such invites a comparison with Tito Melema in Ro- 
mola, but shows a superiority in the lesson as great as eternal hope is 
above eternal despair. Florian, the one central character, is another Tito, 
and if he does not meet with Tito’s fate it is because he is a Christian. 

But in his anxiety to be true to his purpose the author gives too little 
attention to details. To resume our former metaphor, he has sketched ra- 
ther than painted. But this, however, cannot be said of his description of 
natural scenery. We cite the following as an example of his power in this 
respect : 

‘*The day shamed his melancholy by its magnificent joy. The wind was not strong 
enough to roughen the water ‘into ugliness, but white-caps, lay along the deep green of the 
river, and, like the foam at the mouth of a wild beast, gave a fearful suspicion of the cruelty 
that lurked below. Against Round Island’s rocky and flat shore the waves beat with monoto- 
nous murmuring, and distant Grindstone showed dimly through the mist. Across Eel Bay— 
Bay of Mourning it should be named—the afternoon sun sent a blinding radiance, The 
islands about were still in sombre green, for very few maples found a foothold in the rocky soil. 
Here and there their warm colors of death relieved the dark background. He paid very little 
attention to the sights about him. The swish of the water from the bow, the brightness of the 
sky, the sombre shores, the green waters, the whistle of the wind, and the loveliness of the 
scene passed before his senses and became inwoven with his melancholy. There was a bitter- 
ness even in the cheerful day.” 


The book, we are sorry to say, is marred by many typographical errors. 
For instance, to say that the thong of a “leather discipline ” was “ tipsey 
with fine iron points ” is apt to provoke a smile on a grave subject. 

Catholic in its tone, wholesome in its lesson, the book is worthy of a 
place on the shelves of every parochial library. 
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